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WAR WITH MEXICO. 





ANOTHER REVOLUTION. —The long looked-for ‘“‘pronun- 
ciamento” in favor of Santa Anna, and against Paredes, 
has been made by Vera Cruz and the garrison of the 
Castle ot San Juan de Ulloa. 

Intelligence of this event reached Havana by the Bri- 
tish steamer Dee. 


Santa ANNA, accompanied by Gen. ALmonTs and Se- 
nor ReJon, on receiving this intelligence, immediately 
embarked from Havana in the steamer Arab, for Vera 
Cruz, where they expected to arrive on the 14th inst. 

Iisa remarkable cvincidence, that just as the steam- 
er Princeton was demonstrated to be of all the vessels 
of the squadron the most efficient in blockading the port 
of Vera Cruz, and was perfornting prodigies in that ser- 
vice, all at once she was detached by Commodore Con- 
NER, and arrives at Pensacola with important despatches 
for our government. The British steamer Dee must have 
left Vera Cruz very speedily after the Princeton. The 
messenger despatched by President PoLKx with instrue- 
tions to Commodore Conner respecting the propositions 
to the Mexican government to send a minister to nego- 
tiate for peace, if he has good luck, will reach Vera 
Cruz about the same time that Santa Anna ca!culated 
to arrive there. We say if he has good luck, for the N. 
Orleans “Picayune” furnishes rather an unfavorable ac- 
count of his progress. ‘hat paper says— 

‘We stated in the Picayune a few days since that a 
bearer of despatches for Com. Conner had arrived at 
Pensacola, and that the Wolcott, revenue cutter, Capt. 
Fatio, had reecived orders to proceed to the Gulf with 
him. She went two sea on Monday last, but the captain 
fearing the approach of a storm, put back, and Mr. Ha- 
bersham, U.S. navy, the bearer of the despatches, pro- 
ceeded at once to this city, where he arrived yesterday. 
He wil proceed to the Brazos to-day, ane from thence 


j * | 
proceed in oue of the revenue cutters at that point to | 


Vera Cruz.” 

There was a report widely circulated some time since, 
that Mr. Su:penu, a connection of the late minister to 
Mexico, had been despatched to the Island of Cuba by 


to ascertain the views of the illustrious Mexican exiles 
there, in relation to affairs between Mexico and the 
United States. The Washington * Union” promptly 
and emphatically contradicted the insinuation at the 
time. 

But to return to the news from Mexico, furnished 
by this arrival of the Dee, at Havana. The follow- 
ing are the prominent items: 


Mexico, Jury 7. The following decree, sanction- 
ed by the army, is published: 

‘“The present extraordinary congress possesses the 
powers conferred upon the chambers of the national 
congress by articles 76, 77, and 78 of the organic 
bases ” 

National debt. On the 10th, there appeared in the 
official paper another decree, regulating the payment 
of the nationai debt. It establishes a general fund of 
50 per cent. of all the duties on imports received at 
the maritime and frontier custom-houses of the re- 
public for the immediate payment of interest (reditos) 
and successive instalinents (amortization.) The dis- 
tribution-of the said fund will be as follows: 1. The 
diplomatic conventions will be complied with, ac- 
cording to their terms, as originally agreed on.— 
2. There will be paid to.the holders of the foreign 
debt, 20 per cent. of the import duties at the custom- 
houses of Vera Cruz and Tampico. And 3. The 
residue shali be applied to Lhe paymient of the interior 
consolidated and deferred debt. 


Opening ports. On the same day was published a 
decree permitting foreign and Mexican vessels from 
foreign ports, during the continuance of the block- 
ade, to enter and discharge at the ports of Alvarado, 
Tuspan, Goatzacoaicos, Soto la Marina, aud Teco- 
luta, in the ‘Mexican gulf, provided they find it im- 
possible to enter the regularly authorised ports. 

They write from Monterey that the work of forti- 
fying that town continues with energy. Martial law 
had been proclaimed, and there was much enthusiasm 
against the invaders. 


Cuinvanva, Juty 7. Our enemies on the East are 
the four tribes of Camanches, with their allies, the 
Cahiguas and others; on the North, the Apachas, 
subdivided into nine tribes, more numerous in popu- 
lation than the Camanches On the same side, also, 
are the Anglo-Americans, rocked in thecradle of the 
Indian whom he abhors, and nurtured with the blood 
and sweat of the negro whom he despises. 

_ [The governor and commandant general of Chihua- 
hua, under date of July 10th, informs the governor 
Vou. XX. Sic. 26. 








| | for the extraordinary war expenses, without burden- 
our government, and it was inferred that his object was | 





of the department of Zacatecas, on what he deems, ‘roops; the departments of Mexico, Jalisco, Sinaloa and 


unquestionable authority, that 600 men, the vanguard ) ist. 
of an American army 6000 strong, destined for the Mexico, Chihuahua, Durango, Coahuila and Zacatecas, 
invasion of Chihuahua, hrd made their appearance | @filicted by the tomaliawk of the furious savage, and the 
on the river Bermejo. He declares his determina- | "#00 distressed by on genes uncertainty of the fu- 
tion to resist the invasion by every means in his ture; its treasure exhausted, its politics confused, and all 


the bonds of public morals relaxed.” This is a true 
power. At the same time he calls earnestly fur a3: | picture of our condition. 
sistance. ] 


It is said that in order to counteract the pronuncia- 


reer e mento at Coatepec, in the department of Vera Cruz, 
. . gays— . : : ° . 
Mexico, Jury 21. The Diario del Gobierno says ihere have left that city the Oajaca battalion, the active 


“ , i ; > + 7p we) ; , 
“Two brigades completely equipped, have already | <quadron of Jalapa, and a picket of the squadron of 
left this capital for San Luis Potosi, and in a short Orizava, and that 100 auxiliaries under Col. Cenobio, 
time the Provisional President (Paredes) wiil depart | have gone to post themselves at Puente Nacional. 
with the remainder of the army of reserve. Mexico July 23. An express has just arrived, an- 

In the equipment of these forces, including herses, nouncing thatthe United States troops to the number of 
clothing, trains, and munitions more than $200,000 | 8,000 men have left Camargo on their way to Monterey. 
has been expended within these last months; allof| Last night the secretaries of departments withdrew, 
which has been collected and paid; so that nothing wean a 1 o'clock P. M. Gen. Bravo took possesion 
of any importance remains due. Moreover the trea. | 0! the presidency. $4 
sury of the army has received considerable sums in — . ee Ppt epee ot yen cyl 
cash, and in orders on the capitalists of the interior | | et pene 

: . ve made by privateers against t f th 

departments, which have been successfully negotia- ihe gainst the cominerce of the U 


: : States. 
ted. In this way, subsistence has been provided for On the 23th, the Vice President, Gen. Bravo, assumed 


the army a long time to come, which is to rendez- | the reins of government in the Mexican capital. It 
vous in San Luis Potosi to the number of 10,00} was stated that the Paredes ministry continued in the 
men. This force, with the addition of the troops in | exercise of its functions until that day. Gen. Bravo 
the North, will make quite a respectable army. was abovt to appoint a new ministry. 
All necessary measures have been taken here, to REVOLUTION IN FAVOR OF Sanra ANNA. 
secure to the troops at Vera Cruz and Tampico,| Jalapa, July 24. A pronunciamento was made on 
the regular payment of their dues; and also, that, the 20th instant, in the town of Coatepec. We are ig- 
the corps now actively forming, may be promptly | norant of its object. 
paid. Vera Cruz, July 25. The two pieces of cannon which 
In the midst of these attentions, the public officers | left here yesterday in the cirection of Jalapa, returned 
as yet receive their salaries punctually, although re- | to-day. We do not yet know the true cause of the mo- 
duced in amount, by reason of the circumstances in | Yement. 
which the republic is placed. The government has| Vera Cruz July 26. With deep regret we learn that 
secured the means of defraying the ordinary expenses | the hee —e been renewed imposing two reals per 
ert ves also | atrobe upon tobacco. 
of government during all the present year, and also ut : reported that some towns in, the neighborhood 
: ° ° ° ( Jajapa, nav yociaimed tne e wit 
ing the people with new contributions, or the treasu- Salsa, their Sands. -saaele ie sehten aaneue 7 
ry with oew loans. ‘the disorders which ensue when force and not reason 
Thus the nation will see that the government has | preside over the public destinies. 
not made use of the extraordinary powers conferred | The Vera Cruz Indicater of the 31st states, in a post- 
upon it by congress for providing means to carry on script, that that town had given its adhesion to the plan of 
the war. Our unjust invaders, who in the delirium | Guadalaxara, with some additions. Generals Landero 
of their ambition, have proclaimed that our want of | and Perez were at the head of the pronunciatmento.— 
resources would make us slaves without a conflict, | Phe portrait of Santa Anna was conveyed in triumph 


ee parks ; ; through the streets, amidst the greatest enthusiasm. 
will find that the Mexican nation has great resources | ny ~ : ; 
in the interior, and that they will be sufficient in any Bi ocelng San Juan d’Ulloa had seconded the 
event—for the administrative order and moral power|”" 4 Vera Cruz letter of August Ist says—“In Mexico, 
of the government increase them. ‘The government} the ministry bad resigned in consequence of General 
of the United States, with a little reflection, will per-| Bravo having been sworn as president ad interim. Our 
ceive that the war which it wages against us, is not| letters from the capital, dated the 30th ultimo, say, that 
to be terminated by a conquest of our country, but | the new ministers will, without exception, be disposed 
by honorable propositions of peace. | to make peace with the Americans.” : eae 
Auimated by patriotism, the governors of depart. | PE exigent ee a * bag mig em pean 
mney A a “Se goo ’ i ass si, ° 
wet ihn gag ne wer gee cry Hy ol bered 10,000 men, and when this force and that under 
eee ae sources It Nas! Gen. Azpeitra consisting of two regiments of infantry, 
asked of them; and there is no doubt but they will! 4 cquadron of lancers, and a section of engineers with 
do it promptly and cheerfully; and the commandant three 12 pounders, numbering in all 2,000 men, which 
generals, following the example of morality and good | was to leave the capital on the 24th, would join Mejia, 
government set by the chief magistrate, will co- | the army in the field would number from 12,000 to 15,- 
operate, as might be expected from their civic vir- | 000 men. But 1,500 men were left to garrison the capital. 
tues—that by economy the sacrifices of the nation’) Mejia who succeded Arista in the command of the army 
may be less. jon the ag ot reports _ — —_ that he was about to 
The problem that the Mexican government can live we lena bees a the United Statas army hand- 
upon iis interior resources, and sustain the war, even | 64 ig the editor of the Baltimore Argus, and from that 
though it should be continued five years, is now solv- | naper extracted into the National Intelligencer, dated 
ed. And it is also seen that at the same time it has | Camargo, July 31, gives very similar reports to what is 
been able to decree the payment of it. creditors.— | contained in the above letter trom Vera Cruz, with the 
The last arrangement of the debts, which is a proof | additional prediction that very severe fighting will occur 
of the good faith and probity of the government, in- | by the middle of September. ] - 
demnifies them fully for the sacrifices which they | ‘Tbe Mexican government had forwarded all the dis- 


i iod of _ posable ;in and about Chihuahua and Zacatecas 
1 t pe spension necessary | POSable troops } 
made during the short period of suspension necessary lta New Mexico, for its defence. 


only for the moment. 


— 
} 


Sonora, distracted by intestine discords; those of New 








July 22, Left the capital for the interior, the 2d brigade, 
of 1,200 men, of all arms, with seven pieces of artllery, | , 
500 horses, 400 mules, with ammuuition and wailike | CAMARGO.—As the army of occupation has com- 
stores. ‘I'he Ist brigade had lft on the 18th, in the di- | menced its advance upon the interior of Mexico, by 
rectivn of Matamoros, under command of Gen. Garcia | pursuing the Rio Grande up as high as Camargo, 
Conde. | both by land and water, and as this will be the place 

The insurgents of Guadalaxara by a surprise assas- | where a permanent depot will be established, and 
sinated the troops of General! Aravalo; but the papers | from which the advancing army will leave the Rio 
state nothing positive as to the fate of the General him-| Grande when it takes up its general march upon 
= Cl rs it ae say ke my ee - \ — | Monterey, it will naturally hold a conspicuous place 

cha ho ae’ ee en ee. ,_ | in the estimation of the American people. The Ma- 

July 24, When was ever the nation in more deplo- ‘tamoros ‘Flag’ furnishes the following: 


rable circumstances than the present? “Ter territory | . a : ‘ 

dismembered. [says the Assembly of Zacatecas] by the | Peo Ju situated pesam geen | ag Pg A 
excision of Yucatan, and perhaps of both the Califor- | ° the San Juan river, three mi ay ry ' J 

nias; the vast territory of ‘Texas usurped, and that of | with the Rio Grande. Itis a small rudely construct- 


Tamaulipas and Nueva Leon occupied by foreign | ed viliage, with some few stone buildings, many built 


ROUTE TO MEXICO. 
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of mud bricks dried in the sun, some constructed by 
driving stakes into the ground, and then plastering 
them with mud, and others formed of cane and plas- 
tered in like manner. The number of inhabitants 
will not €xceed two thousand; but as the Mexican 
government has never (thought her population wor- 
thy of enumeration, no possible statement can be 
made of the population of any of their towns. The 
late extraordinary rise of the Rio Grande has caus- 
ed the San Juan to back up and literally inundate 
Camargo, tothe great damage of houses and pro- 
perty; also to the sacrifice of several lives. : 
Camargo may be eonsidered the head of naviga- 
tion, as above here the bed of the river is so filled 
up with rocks that its navigation higher up has never 
been attempted. The road upon leaving Camargo 
and crossing the San Juan, becomes higher and less 
obstructed by swampy grounds, and it then becomes 
an important inquiry what other obstacles may pre- 
sent themselves in the distance between this place 
and Monterey, which is 210 miles. The road passes 
through a level country, thickly set with a small un- 
derwood, the largest timber being ebony and the 
musquite, neither of which grow to the height of 
more than 12 or 15 feet, and 12 or 14 inches in di- 
ameter. Sodense is this undergrowth, armies of 
10,000 men each might march for half a day within 
a mile of each other without the vicinity of one to 
the other being known. 


Monrerey.—The literal meaning of Monterey is 
the king’s woods; but to those who have been raised 
in a heavily timbered country, it would seem more 
appropriate to call it a grove of brush. It is a com- 
mon saying with Texans who have travelled through 
the forest that “it’s so d—-d thick you can’t shove a 
bowie kuife into it.” And what may appear some- 
what singular, every bush and shrub is armed with 
thorns curved in the shape of fish-hooks, and the 
hold they take upon the clothes and skin of travel- 
lers is not easily shaken off, as the jackets of the sol- 
diery will testify to before they reach Monterey. 

The whole distance is well watered from August 
until March, plenty of wood, reasonable pasture, 
many herds of cattle, numerous flocks of sheep and 
goats, now and then a small village—which all have 
the appearance of decay. Scattered along the road 
are miserable huts, singularly picturesque from their 
original construction, not quite equal to rail—pen sta- 
bles built in the backwoods of Arkansas and Texas 
for scrub ponies. Yet nature, in her mighty forma- 
tions, has formed some positions on this road, which, 
if taken advantage of by a skilful and daring enemy, 
would prove a second Thermopyiz to those who 
might have the temerity to tread these formidable 
passes. The American army will no doubt look 
ahead before entering these dangerous and shady pa- 
vilions. The mazes of the Jabyrinth are beautifully 
pictured out by meandering paths and conflicting 
cross—roads, leading to some farmer’s hut, some wa 
tering place, or the wily lure of some Mexican ban- 
dit. 


CaiwERETE.— When within fifteen leagues of Mon- 
terey the village of Caiderete presents itself, enjoying 
the most lovely situation, standing upon a, perfectly 
level plain, surrounded with green groves, present- 
ing everlasting summer; the fields blessed with natu- 
ral fertility. The beholder involuntarily exclaims, 
Why should a Mexican toil or labor? 

It is not indispensable that the army should pass 
through Caiderete, as there are other roads by which 
Monterey can be approached, but we mention this 
route as supplies can be obtained in Caiderete, and 
the direction is nearest a straight line. Immediately 


upon leaving this place, you enter again those shady, | 


winding pavilions, and continue in them until within 
sight of Monterey. Many little streams and rivu- 
lets intersect the road, and some muddy lanes, which 
at times become impassable, so that the army will 
be fortunate if able to proceed in files of six deep; 
but, as the near vicinity to Monterey is somewhat 
opened, owing to the many fields, a small digression 
might be made to the right, and intersect the road 
that comes from the mouth of el Canon de Salinas, it 
being the most open road of the two. The creek 
that washes the southeast side of Monterey runs be- 
tween these two roads, the fields forming a border 
on either side. The road that leads from Caiderete. 
when within a mile of Monterey, has the appear- 
ance of a small village, the houses being so numer- 
ous. Passing through this seeming village, and arriv- 
ing upon the bank of the creek, you have Monterey 
in view on the opposite side, presenting a very hand- 
some appearance. The city is regularly laid out, 
the streets, avenues, and squares are shaded with 
numerous fruit and other trees, and the houses gen- 
erally ne much taste and regularity in their 
construction. he city is well watered, and every 
thing about it strikes the boholder as grand and 
beautiful. A passing view of the city would convey 


. the idea of a large population, but a close inspection 


‘bers and servants of a single family; therefore, from 


‘number of men going out, the difficulty of procuring | 


_great demand for wagons, teams, and drivers, the sut- 
‘lers have agreed to pay as high as fifteen cents a pound | 


will show its large castle-like edifices, sometimes 
occupying a large square, sheltering but the mem- 


observation, we should not give the city a population 
of more than 6,000 souls, and it is doubtful whether 
it is even so great. 

Cast the eye beyond Monterey, and the sublime 
presents itself in Icfty upreared pyramids of adaman- 
tine stone, tinged with a crimson red, where the 
creeping vine cannot be found, and where the cedar 
and pine—children of the Alpine heights—have ne- 
ver dared to rear their heads—the sides and summits 
of these vast mountains presenting nothing to view 
but the bare and glistening stone; but in whose bo- 
som lie concealed shining beds of pure silver, and 
sparkling beds of virgin gold. 

In the midway distance rise numerous table 
mounds, commanding the town and all the entran- 
ces from the northeast. Upon one of these com- 
manding positions the devoted people endeavored to 
raise a temple or dwelling for their bishop, but their 
zeal was greater than their means, and the structure 
remains unfinished. If the Mexicans could with- 
stand the double-dealing havoc of an American 
charge, here might they plant the colors of their un- 
fortunate country, and reap some of the laurels 
awarded to Leonidas, or perhaps faintly portray in 
miniature the dazzling chivalry of those devotedjhe- 
roes who fel] battling on the ramparts of the ever- 
to-be-remembered Alamo. 

The main road passes througk the principal street 
of the city from north to south, and as you leave the 
last houses, the road begins to ascend, and passes 
along at the foot of many of those table mounds.— 
The river runs upon the east side of the town, the 
houses extending down to its very margin. Upon 
the west side rise perpendicular mountains, one mile 
in height. 


SANTA FE AND THE GEN. KEARNEY DIVISION. 


The St. Louis Republican says—**We understand, 
from a reliable source, that apprehensions are enter- 
tained at Fort Leavenworth, and by U.S. officers 
concerned, that the requisite supply of provisions 
cannot be forwarded to Gen. Kearney. Great ex- 
ertions have been made by the quartermasters at this 
place and at the fort, and through their agents and 
assistonts to procure the means of transportation.— 
All the wagons which could be made or purchased 
have been bought and sent up to the fort. A large 
number of wagons and teems—in fact nearly every 
one that could be had—have been bought in the up- 
per country, yet with all these exertions, only provi- 
sions sufficient to supply for six months the men 
Gen. Kearney has with him, have gone forward.— 
He expected to receive provisions for twelve months; 
and this amount will be necessary for the subsist- 
ence of his troops, for all the traders and persons 
acquainted with New Mexico concur in saying, that 
provisions for such a force are not to be had in the 
provinces. 


In addition to the troops with Gen. Kearney, Col. 
Price’s regiment of about 1,000 men; Lieut. Col. Wil- 
lock’s extra battalion of about 500 men; Lieut. Col. Al- 
len’s battalion of the Mormons, about 500, which, with 
teamsters, &c., will make a body of about 2,500 men, 
have yet to go forward, and for these, but a smal] 
amount of provisions have been sent forward. Proba- 
bly not more than sufficient to supply them on their 
march. In afew days, the regiment of infantry, now 
raising will also be ready to march, and they also nust 
be supplied. From the number of men yet to go, it is 
evident that the quantity of provisions which it will be 
necessary to send, even to furnish six months’ supply, 
is much larger than the quantity already sent forward. 
—To cross the prairies, it is necessary that the teams 
should leave by the middle,-or at farthest, by the last of 
September. ‘Teams leaving at that time may experience 
considerable difficulty in performing the trip. The sea- 
son has been unusually dry, ard there is great scarcity | 
of water on the plains. If the fires break out early, 
which may be the case, because of the drought, the 
teams may not be able tocross atall. In view of the 


transportation, the amount of supplies indispensably 
necessary for the subsistence of the troops, the fact that 





teams cannot cross the prairies from the Ist of October 
until about the Ist of April following, are just causes | 
for apprehension. We trust that these. difficulties may | 
be overcome by the energy and industry of the officers 
who have the matter in charge. As an evidence of the 


| 
for the transportation of their stores. ‘The government, | 


we presume, will pay that much or more, by the time, 
the cost of wagons, teams, drivers, and the depreciation 











and losses of horses and wagous are added to the bill. | 
If the requisite quantity of provisions is not forwarded, | 
it may subject Gen. Kearney and his command to much | 
inconvenience, if not totally defeat the purposes of the | 


expedition.” , | ico 


The same paper of the 20th furnishes the following: | 
INDEPENDENCE, Ava. 13, 1846. We are in possession 
jo-day vf further news from the prairies, Our towns- 





gc, 





man, Mr. Samuel Rallston, has just returned from Santa 
Fe, after an unprecedented trip of eighty days. He, in 
company with Messrs. Weick, Blumner, and others left 
here with their gouds in May, and arrived at Santa Fe 
making a journey of fortydays. After completing their 
arrangements, a small company, consisting of Messrs. 
Rallston and Hill of our place, and Mr. Hutchison and 
John MeKnight, from Chihualiua, started in, and are 
now here, in thirty-seven days from Santa Fe. 

Previously to Mr. Rallston’s departure there was a 
good deal of excitement created by the numerous re. 
—s in circulation respecting our troops. Expresses 

ad been sent out in every direction by the governor and 
private citizens, to ascertain their truth, but many of 
them, after being out twoor three days, returned, having 
learned nothing satisfactory. 


The whole country is in a state of alarm. Farmers 
adjoining Santa Fe are driving their stock into the 
mountains, securing their possessions, and putting them. 
selves in a position that they can be out of harm’s way 
at a Moment’s warning. Provender of every description 
is exceedingly scarce, (there not having been a rain for 
nearly three months;) the vegetation is nearly exhausted, 
Our informant thinks the troops will have some difficulty 
in securing enough for the maintenafice of their animals 
even for a month. 


Provisions must of necessity also be vary hard to get, 
and unless some other means of securing them be found 
out than such as was anticipated previous to their de- 
parture, they will be in a very bad way this winter. It 
was pretty certainly known belire they left, that there 
would not be even a show of fizlit on the part of the 
Mexicans, unless a very small force was sent along at 
first, for the assertion of the governor was made, and 
word sent to General Kearney by our informants to that 
effect; and he further says that if a respectable force 
comes upon him, he shall immediatety abandon the coun- 
try, und remove south of the Rio de! Norte. 

The common people, and especially the Puebla In- 
dians, are averse to fighting the Americans; for an order 
for volunteers from the governor met with no response 
from them at all, and he has now not more than three 
hundred soldiers in Santa Fe, miserably clad and poorly 
fed. Neither were any soldiers to be had below for Chi- 
huahua had not and could not furnish any, and Mr. 
McKnight says that there is no probability of any being 

otten there. Some of the traders had arrived at Santa 
‘e, but no business being done, they had gone below. 

Speyers had bought out all the governor’s wagons and 
goods, and other small lots of goods from traders, and 
gone on. Messrs. Wm. McKnight, Webb, and Doane 
had also gone. Gen. Kearney and all the troops and 
traders had passed up the Arkansas to Bent’s fort. ‘The 
company of Armijos, going out from here, were met at 
different points, progressing slowly. Mr. William Ma- 
goffin at or near Arkansas; Samuel Magoffin, a little 
nearer this way, and Gentry and others at Council 
Grove, and some others, still this side. 

Almost every day provision wagons were seen upon 
the road, wending their way along; carcasses of horses, 
oxen and buffalo were strewed along at intervals. ‘The 
great scarcily of water so frequently spoken of, proves to 
be a fabrication. On this side of the Arkansas there 1s 
grass and water in sufficient abundance for all that have 
or may go out. 


Col. Price’s regiment was met, just getting fairly into 
the plains, about two or three days’ ride from the fort.— 
This is all the news I can gather for you now—there 
will be an express to the garrison to-day or to morrow; 
he ought to have been there betore. but his animals 
broke down. Through him, probably, you will hear 
more particularly. 


VOLUNTEERS. 

West Pornr. An extra exertion is making at West 
Point to get the Engineer Corps ready to start for Mex: 
ico. Out of 67 men 20 are from Philadelphia, and cluef- 
ly mechanics, fine tellows, “and to the marrow bone. 
The officers have been assigned, Capt. Swift and Lieuts. 
Smith and McLellan. As fast as the recruits are per- 
fect in infantry drill, they are put into another squad an 
drilled as engineers, in which they are fast learning the 
rudiments. 

The rubber “ponton” train has been tried, and suc: 
ceeds well. Two of the boats sustained 67 men, two 
horses, and two pieces ordnance, and the corps thin 
they can bridge the river at West Point in an hour an 
a half strong enough to take a whole army over. 
at West Point betokens that strict discipline that has 
given us such a gallant set of officers that will give 8S 
an effective army, with such good material as we have 
in our volunteers. 

Tue Causrornians. We hear that a sort of court 
martial was held on Governor’s Island yesterday, 8” 
the ringleader in the recent kick up there among Col. 
Stevenson’s California volunteers, was convicted of mu- 
tiny and ordered to be shot! (N. Y. Tribune. 

“Tt is said that the recruits for California now encamp” 
ed on Governor’s Island, are not behaving with the pro. 
priety which is becoming. It is said that the “regulars 
were called out upon them a day or two since. 


The Ohio State Journal publishes the following — 
from one of the Ohio volunteers in the army In ; 


" oAr 
“Camp Belknap, July 30, 1840. r 
Dear BrorueR: * * * Be not the least surprised. 


! you should sce me in Cincinnati in the course 0 g}X 
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weeks. When I volunteered it was to fight, and not to 
be idle for a year. But I now find that the regulars are 
to be able to defend any post of danger. Gen. ‘l'aylor 
says that one regular is worth five volunteers, and that 
he only wants the volunteers for a stand-by. Tt would 
seem that we are kept merely to do the drudgery; and 
such is the case. 

We had quite an affair a short time since. Colonel 
Mitchell, as commandant of this post, ordered a volun- 
ter from Baltimore to bring him something. The vo- 
junteer paid no attention to hisorder Our colonel then 
commanded him a‘ second time to perform the service. 
The volunteer turrféd upon his heel, and replied that ‘‘he 
would see him d—d first.” 1] was close by doing duty, 
when Col. M. ordered me- and five other cadets to ar- 
rest the Baltimorean. He immediately placed himself 
in a defensive position, and drew a knife, swearing at 
the same time that he would cut the first man that dared 
tocome near him. Lieut. Col. Weller then approached 
and ordered us to ‘‘stand back,” when all parties got to 
fighting. So you see we have had one fight at least. 

‘Our whole regiment and the Baltimore regiment were 
then all ordered out. But as we had but six men on the 
ground, and as the colonel’s tent was about two miles 
from our encampment, our colonel was disarmed and 
carried to the ground by a superior number of stout fel- 
lows, Where they laid him down. Two of them were 
about to stab him, when I, backed by our boys, jumped 
into the melee, and released our commander from the 
rufians. By this time the field was full of soldiers, and 
the Baltimoreans left. I presume the case will undergo 
an investigation. ¥ . ° ° 

Affectionately your brother, 
A. MOSES, 

Cincinnati Washington Cadets, Ist Ohio regiment. 

Mr. S. P. Moszs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A volunteer, writing to Louisville from the Rio Grande, 
says that the mosquitoes there ‘‘can stand flat-footed 
upon the ground, and without difficulty drink water out 
of a pint tin cup.” 


ea 








NATIONAL AFFAIRS. © 





—— 


Tue Presipent’s visir—The president accompa- 
nied by his lady and other members of his family, 
left the seat of government a few days since ona 
visit to Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Portsmouth, &c. 
The Beacon of Saturday states that the President 
and Mrs. Polk, Miss Racke, Mr. and Mrs. McNeil, 
Col. Totten, Col. De Russy, Gen. Brooke, Major 
Miller, and the Hon. Mr. Brockenbrough, of Flori- 
da, came up from Old Point on the day previous, in 
the U. S. steamer Engineer, Lieut. Com. Pennock.— 
A salute was fired by the U. S. Revenue Cutter Ma- 
dison, Capt. Polk, as the Engineer passed up to the 
navy yard. The president and suite first visited the 
big ship Pennsy!vania, on board of which they were 
received by Captain Stribling and his officers with 
the usual honors and salutes both on their arrivai 
and departure. The president next visited the Dry 
Dock and Navy Yard, and then partook of a hand- 
some collation at the residence of Com. Wilkinson, 
the commandant of the yard. A very handsome 
reception and entertainment was given the president 
on the occasion by the corporate authorities of Nor- 
folk. On ‘Tuesday the president reached Washing- 
ton again. 





DIPLOMATIC JOURNAL. 


Minister TO Prossts.—Mr. Donelson has super- 
seeded Mr. Wheaton at: the Court of Berlin. The 
latter has reached Paris and will visit England on 
hisway home. Mr. W. after having delivered his 
letter of recall to the king, had, with his lady, the 
honor of dining with their majesties. A present of 
the magnificent edition of the works of Frederick 
the Great, was offered by his majesty, at whose ex- 
pense it is published, to Mr. Wheaton, and accepted 
by him, for the use of the National Library at 
Washington. The honorary degree of Doctor of 
philosophy has also just been conferred on Mr. Whea- 
ton by the University of Berlin, as a mark of respect 
for his scientific attainments, and of the general es- 
teem he has conciliated during his long residence in 
Germany. 


Minister TO France.—The Paris correspondent 
of the Boston Atlas writes on the Istof August. It 
isreported here that Mr. King has given up his 
house after the expiration of the present term, and 
intends returning to the states this fall, 


Russtan Empassy.—Charles R. Ingersoll, son of 
the new minister to Russia, has been appointed se- 
cretary of Jegation to thatcourt. He is a gentleman 
of acquirements, and possessed of a suavity of man- 
hers which will suit him for the courtly circle. 

[ Phil. Amer. 


_Cuarce p’arrairs From Norway.—The Cheva- 
fer Adam de Lovenskiold, lately appointed charge 
affairs of his majesty the king of Sweden and Nor- 
Way, to this country, arrived with his family at this 





port yesterday, in the ship Sultan, from Havana, and 
has taken lodgings at the Pavilion, at New Brighton. 
[.M. ¥. Com. Adv. 


Mr. McLane, minister to England, it is stated in 
New York papers, was to leave that country on his 
return home on the 19th inst. 


Senor Don Manvent Cavatro, whose arrival we an- 
nounced some days since, this morning presented to the 
president his credentials and was received as envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the republic 
of Chili to this government. ; [ Union. 


fonsut.—The President of the United States has 
recognized Auguste Moxhet as Consu! General of 
5 yl for the United States, to reside at New 
ork. 


The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr. 
James Flora, as consul at Manchester for the United 
States of America. 

GovERNMENT Funps.—A letter dated New Or- 
leans, August 7th, says: "The government funds are 
entirely exhausted here, not only in the hands of the 
disbursing officers, but in the deposit bank, where 
they are run down to a very low figure.” 


Peruvian Inpemnity.—The United States attorney 
general, in conformity with the act of congress just 
passed, has issued a notice requiring the claimants to 
present their claims, and the evidence sustaining them, 


law. 
dpc 

Tac Sus-Treasvry is now partially in operation, a 
circular having been issued by the treasury department 
to various coll ctors, post masters, &c., to deposite their 
funds with the nearest su)-treasurer, retaining in their 
own hands what may be sufficient to mert the expendi- 
tures of their office. [ Phil. Amer. 





ARMY JOURNAL. 

ILLINOIS “VOLUNTEERS. Gen. Wool, accompanied 
by his aids, and a large portion of the Illinois vol- 
unteers, reached New Orleans on the 23d ultimo.— 


| These troops, it is stated, are destined for San An- 


tonio de Bexar. 

Troops ror Cumvuanua. Light company B, of 
the 4th regiment of U. S. artillery, under the com- 
mand of Capt. J. M. Washington, for the same des- 
tination, passed Vicksburg on the 18th ultimo. Capt. 
W. furnished the editor of the Sentinel with a state- 
ment of the force which is to proceed to the Mexi- 
can state of Chiliuahua, by way of San Antonio, as 
follows: 


Light Company 4th rrtillery, 112 men. 
2 companies 6th regiment infantry, 200 ‘“ 
Squadron 2d regiment dragoons, 150 ‘§ 
2 regiments Illinois infantry, 1.554 * 
1 regiment Arkansas horse, 7... 
1 battalion Arkansas foot, 388 *“ 
1 regiment Texas horse, + beg 
1 regiment Texas foot, jt lad 
Total, 4,734 


This force, it is stated, constitutes an independent 
command, which will be under Gen. Butler. It is to 
strike into the province of Chihuahua, between Santa 
Fe and Gen. Taylor’s position; and it will no doubt 
interrupt the retreat of the forces which will fall 
back from General Kearney at Santa Fe. It will 
take the Santa Fe route to Mexico,and there co- 
operate with General Taylor. Its route is through 
the most healthy and richest parts of Northern Mex- 
ico. 

Cor. Cuurcnuity, Inspector General, has left New 
Orleans for Texas. ‘This indefatigable and veterar 
officer has, within the Jast six months, travelled over 





twelve thousand miles, inspected last spring all the 
troops in Texas, the posts and arsenals on and near 
the Gulf of Mexico and in Florida, mustered into 
service all the volunteers in Indiana and Illinois and 
now goes to jein Gen. Wooi as chief of his staff, on 
the march to Chihuahua, in Mexico. The good 
wishes and the prayers of his numerous friends and 
the country attend him. 

Wacons ror THE army. New Orleans dates of 
August 7, says—‘*A large ship from Philadelphia 
brought a cargo of these wagons, which were land- 
ed some time since, and after laying exposed to our 
tropical sun on the Levee for eight or ten days, split- 
ting and cracking, with their wheels and springs, the 
‘same ship is chartered to reload them for the Rio 
Grande, at a freight double that from Philadelphia— 
at least double what it ought to be from thence, 
though } think it probable there, as well as here, the 
governmeut pay at Jeast double what individuals 
would. Itis really enough to disgust any body to 
see the manner the whole affair is being conducted; 
;and the way they are going on, the treasury, even 
after issuing the ten millions of treasury notes, wil! 
, be bankrupt hefore congress again meets.” 








with all despatch, that he may proceed to execute the | 
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Deatus.—We regret to learn that Col. Samuel 
Humphreys, chief naval constructor in the naval 
service of the United States, died suddenly on Sun- 
day, of apoplexy, in Georgetown. This highly re- 
spected gentleman was in the 68th year of his age, 
and had been in the service of the United States for 
more than 33 years. [ Nat. Intel. 


The Cincinnati papers of the 19th inst. announce 
the death of Col. Fanning, of the U.S. army. He 
expired at the Henrie house in that city on the 18th, 
of apoplexy, after an illness of about an hour. ‘The 
Cincinnati Atlas says: 

Co]. Fanning was a veteran officer in the service 
of his country, and was engaged in more hard fought 
battles, than perhaps any other officer in the army. 
He acted a conspicuous part in the battle of Bridge- 
water—and other battles of "the late war with Great 
Britain,—-and in the late Seminole war. He was 
several times wounded and lost one of his arms, 
which was amputated. He was brave as Caesar, and 
highly respected by all who knew hia, both in the 
army and out of it. 


A letter from St. Augustine announces the death 
of Capt. Joseph S. Worth, of the 8th regiment U. 8. 
infantry. 


More U. 8. rnoors.—T wo companies, E and K, 
of the second regiment of infantry, arrived at the 
Newport Barracks on Wednesday evening. They 
are from Sault Ste. Marie and Copper Harbor, and 
were ordered to Mexico, which ordér has since been 
countermanded. ‘This fills the barracks to overflow- 
ing, and we understand that there is in consequence 
to be an encampment on the river bank alongside the 
garrison. [Cin. Allas. 





NAVAL JOURNAL. 


The Germantown, United States sloop of war, 
was launched from the navy yard at Philadelphia, 
where she was constructed on the 22d instant. An 
immense crowd witnessed her splendid movement into 
the Delaware. 


THE GULF SQUADRON—OFF VERA CRUZ. 

The American squadron anchored at Isle Verde, 
has sailed,—it was supposed, for the purpose of pro- 
curing water. 

The frigates Cumberland and Potomac and steam- 
er Mississippi anchored in the mouth of the river, 
and the small vessels at Anton Lizardo, where a cor- 
vette had been anchored. The steamer returned to 
the Isle Verde on the 3lst. 

The corvette St. Mary and brig Porpoise continued 
cruizing near the port. On the 31st, at 2 P. M. ano- 
ther was announced. 

The Spanish frigate and brig of war Christina and 
Habenaro, the French brig Mercury, and the Eag- 
lish ships Endymoin and Rosa, remained at Sacri- 
ficios. 

The Lawrence, U. S. sloop of war, sailed from 
Pensacola on the 10th inst. for New York. It is 
said that she has been condemned as unseawor- 
thy. 

The U. S. (Texas) ship Austin was also found not 
to be worth repairing. She may be considered as 
condemned. The officers of the Austin were ex-~- 
pecting orders for some other vessel in the gulf. 

The U.S. revenue cutter Wolcott was to sail from 
Pensacola on the 9th with despatches for the squad- 
ron off Vera Cruz. 


Tie Raritan, United States frigate, is at Pensacola, 
where it is supposed she will be detained for a month 
by sickness on board. 


The Independence, U. S. Razee, having been com- 
pletely refitted at Charlestown, Mass., navy yard, 
Com Shubrick has hoisted his broad pendant on board, 
and will sail in a few days for the Pacific, via, Rio 
Janeiro. Captain Ogden has been ordered to the 
Independence, in place of Captain Lavallette, de- 
tached. 


The Ohio, U. S. ship of the line, it is stated, is to 
be thoroughly fitted and manned with a view of her 
joining the Pacific squadron forthwith. 


The Norfolk Beacon says that Com. Skinner is to 
be ordered to the Gosport navy yard in place of 
Com. Wilkinson, whose term expires on the Ist of 
October next. 


Steam frigate for Peru.—Two captains of the Pe- 
ruvian navy, bave arrived in New York, to superin- 
tend the building of a steam frigate. They bring 
with them orders to draw on England for $50,000, 
to commence operations, under the assurance that 
remittances will be made them periodically. 

[V. ¥. Express. 


Vixen und Spitfire. —These two steam vessels built 
for the Mexicans, are lying idie at our wharves.— 
They were to be delivered to the United States on 
the Lith of July, and by this time they might hare 
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been on their way to the Rio Grande, rendering good 
service in that direction. But we learn that the iron 
work was given to a distant foundry, which for con- 
tracts seems to be quite a favorite with goverment. 
[M. Y¥. Sun. 
BRAZIL SQUADRON. 

The Columbia, U.S. frigate was at Rio de Janerio 
on the 16th of July. Her Captain, Rosseeau, had 
notified Ainerican shipmasters in the port that the 
Plymouth and Bainbridge were expected at Rio and 
would convey any American vessels out that re- 
quested it. reat sensation took place at Rio on 
learning of the war between the United States and 
Mexico, and it became impossitle to obtain freights 
for American vessels in that port, 


PACIFIC SQUADRON. 

The Savannah (flag ship of the Pacific squadron) 
and sloop of war Warren were at Mazatlan May 26. 

The Shark is at the Sandwich Islands. 

The Cyane and Levant sloops of war had both sail- 
ed with secret orders about the 18th. No official 
intelligence had been received of hostilities with 
Mexico, but information and rumors of the Mexicans 
having attacked our troops on the Rio Grande had 
been received. 

The Constitution, U. S. frigate arrived at Valpa- 
raiso on the 11th June, from Mazatlan, and sailed 
again on the 19th for the U. States. 

The New York Courier states that Commander 
Nicholson, of the U.S. navy, is to proceed to the 
Pacific by the way of Chagres, with despatches, and 
on his arrival will take command of one of the ships 
now on that station. 


THE CHINA SQUADRON. 

The United States ship of the line Columbus, stat- 
ed to have sailed from Hong Kong, May 19, for the 
Sandwich Islands, was not bound direct for those 
Islands, but would cruize in company with the Vin- 
cennes, northward along the coast, stopping at Amoy, 
Chusan, and Shanghae, and thence, if the current 
served, along the coast of Japan. Thence the Co- 
Jumbus would sail for the Sandwich Islands, and the 
Vincennes would return with Dr. Parker and the 
pilot to Canton River. 

A letfer written on board the Columbus, Macao, 
April, 10, states that soon after leaving Manilla on 
the 14th of March the Asiatic cholera broke out 
among the crew and carried off thirteen in a very 
short time. There were thirty or forty cases_in all; 
but during the ten days preceding the writing of the 
letter there had not been a single new case, and the 
sick were rapidly recovering. No officer had been 
attacked. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 


No person shall hereafter receive the appointment 
of naval constructor in the navy of the United States, 
unless he shall have examined and approved by a 
board to be designed for that purpose by the secre- 
tary of the navy. 

No person shall hereafter receive the appointment 
of boatswain, gunner, carpenter, or sailmaker, in the 
navy of the United States, unless he shall have been 
examined and approved by a board to be designated 
for that purpose by the secretary of the navy. 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 

Navy department, August 17, 1846. 


Deatus.—Commander Wetmore, navy agent at 
New York, United States navy, died on the 8th inst., 
aged 50 years. The remains of this distinguished 
officer were interred at Bergen Hili, N. J., on Sun- 
day afternoon, a large concourse of civilians and 
officers of the navy and marine being present. The 
funeral services at the house were conducted by 
Rev. Mr. Taylor, of the Reformed Dutch church, 
who delivered an appropriate address, in which he 
took a brief survey of the deceased oflicer’s services 
in the navy during the past thirty-six years. The 
funeral procession was led by the North Carolina’s 
band. ‘The officers of the navy and marine corps in 
uniform served as pall-bearers, and a party of sailors, 
neatly dressed in blue jackets and white trowsers, 
carried the coffin to the hearse. At the grave the 
ceremonies were performed by the chaplain of the 
navy yard, Rev. Mr. Stockbridge. 

[NV. ¥. Com. Adv. 





ConcressionaL Book Trape.—We had half a, 


notion to commence a regular item under the “busi- 
ness’’ caption, of these considerable operations. The 
act of the last session may obviate the necessity, 
perhaps. We hope it will. That our readers may 
be aware of the extent to which it has progressed, 
we give the following extract from the Washington 
correspondence of the New York Evening Post:— 

“The fact is that the cost of the books appropri- 
legalizing the 


solulvon plunder, is just $566. The 


whole numver ef bew memoers 1S ope hundred aud | dependencies of tie Netheriands, imported into the }corn-planting, improving people. lit 
eight, and the sum “realized” by th is very sagacious | United States from the Netherlands, either in Dutch | Toweyash, Wacoes, Keechies. Tiwockenies, five 1 





‘ financial operation,” is $61,128. Several of the 
old members of this congress, who were new mem- 
bers of the last, refused to take the plunder under a 
similar resoJution of that congress, but these were 
only exceptions. Suppose two hundred and twenty 
members of the present house took their books under 
the operation of the two resolutions within the three 
years yast, then the amount thus abstracted from 
the public treasury has been $124,520. These books 
are of a character that a member of congress looks 
at perhaps two or three times in the course of his 
life—a diplomatist, a book worm, or a book maker, 
somewhat oftener. I donot answer for the asser- 
tion, but it is said, and Senator Benton says it, that 
they are very often merely passed into the hands of 
a bookseller of this place, who sells them to the con- 
gressional printing establishment from which they 
originally issued, by the proprietors of which they 
are again furnished to the house, as wanted under 
the resolutions biennially passed and to be passed.— 
I have heard it said, by a person who had made 
some enquiry, that this bookseller would this year 
make $20,000 in this reputable line of traffic. A 
lax public opinion has tolerated this misappropria- 
tion of the public funds. It is a natural off-shoot of 
the system of book making by congress, which again 
proceeds from the system of appointing official prin- 
ters. That is now to be done away with, and I hope 
we shall never again hear of the printing of 60,000 
copies of a patent report of 1,200 pages, or of 45,000 
reports of an exploring lieutenant in the army, or of 
the distribution of $125,000 worth of books to mem- 
bers of congress.” 

TREASURY crRCULAR.—The following circular 
from the treasury department has just been issued to 
the collectors of customs: 


Treasury Department, August 16th, 1845. 

Sir: I transmit herewith, for your information and 
government, a copy of an act of congress, approved 
the 3d August, 1846, ‘‘To exempt coffee imported 
from the Netherlands from duty in certain cases, and 
for other purposes.” 

The first section, you will perceive, authorizes the 
free admission, after the passage of the act, of cof- 
fee, the production or growth of the colonies or de- 
pendencies of the Netherlands, imported from the 
Netherlands, either in Dutch or American vessels. 

By the second section, ‘‘the secretary of the trea- 
sury is authorized and required to refund and pay 
out of any money in the treasury not otherwise ap 
propriated, to the several persons or parties entitled 
to the same, the amount of duties levied and collect- 
ed upon the importations of coffee in American yes- 
sels from the Netherlands, between the 30th day of 
August, 1842, and the 11th day of September, 1845.” 

In order that compliance may be had with these 
provisions of law, you will, in each case of claim 
under the said second section occurring at your port, 
upon application made to you, direct an examination 
of the same, and, if it be found to be embraced by 
the provisions of that section, will furnish to the 
claimant for transmission to this department, a state- 
ment, certified by yourself and the naval officer, set- 
ting forth the particulars of the case, and showing 
the amount of duty to be refunded; on which state- 
ment, should it be found satisfactory, the claim will 
be adjusted at the department, and the amount as- 
certained to be due paid by draft on the treasury in 
favor of the claimant, or of his duly authorized agent 
or attorney. In reference to this section, it is to be 
remarked that, considering the provision as having 
relation to importations made in American vessels 
only, the department must be limited in its authority 
to refund to that description of vessels exclusively. 

The third section of the act, baving reference to 
the vessels of Spain, and exempting the same from 
the future payment of discriminating tonnage duties 
when coming from foreign countries other than Cu- 
ba or Porto Rico, authorizes also the refunding of 
such duly in certain cases paid by Spanish vessels 
under the act of the 13th July, 1832, “concerning 
tonnage duties on Spanish vessels,” on application 
made to you for return duties under this provision, 
you will furvish, after due examination of the case, 
the certified statement for adjustment at this depart- 
ment, as required in reference to the other provi- 
sions of the act now transmitted. 

R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the treasury. 
AN Act to exempt coffee imported from the Nether- 
lands from duty in certain cases, and for other 
purposes. 
Be it enacted by the senate and house of representa- 


| tives of the United States of America in congress assem- 
ated by each new member of congress under the re. | 


bled, That from and after the passage of this: act, 
coffee, the preduction or growth of the colonies or 


or American vessels, shall be admitted free of duty. 
aud so much of the act approved the 30th day of Ay. 
gust, 1842, entitled “An act to provide revenue from 
imports, and to change and modify existing laws im. 
posing duties on imports, and for other purposes,” as 
is inconsistent herewith, be, and the same is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 2. .And be it further enacted, That the secre. 
tary of the treasury be, and he hereby is, authorizeq 
and required to refund and pay out of any money jn 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the sey. 
eral persons or parties entitled to receive the same 
the amount of duties Jevied and collected upon the 
importations of coffee in American vessels from the 
Netherlands, the production or growth of the colo- 
nies or dependencies of the Netherlands, between 
the 30th day of August, 1842, and the 11th day of 
September, 1845. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the secre. 
tary of the treasury be, and he hereby is, authorized 
and required to refund and pay out of any money jn 
the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the per. 
sons or parties severally entitled to receive the sae, 
the amount of discriminating tonnage duties hereto- 
fore levied and collected on Spanish vessels coming 
from foreign countries (except Cuba and Porto Rico) 
under the act approved the 13th day of July, 1832, 
entitled ‘*An act concerning tonnage duties on Span- 
ish vessels; and from and after the passage of this 
act, no discriminating tonnage duties shall be levied 
on Spanish vessels coming from foreign countries, 
except those coming from Cuba or Porto Rico. 








Inpians oF New Mexico. 

Mr. Bent (the Santa Fe Trader, who has recently 
returned to St. Louis,) estimates the population of 
New Mexico, at between thirty and forty thousand; of 
whom 25,000 reside east and north of the Rio del 
Norte. He has furnished a table of the number of 
Indians residing, in whole or in part, in N. Mexice, 
which we here copy: 

Pueblo Indians of Taos, living in a per- 
manent village, 200 families. 


do. Picorees, alsoin village, 80 és 
do. Abbegue, a ae 
do. Nambay, e ie 
do. St. Juan, se ae? * 
do. Pauquike, a — 
do. Tacousi, ts 60 $ 
do. SanIldefonso. ‘“ _— 
do: Santa Clara, ‘* south side of 

the Del Norte, 20 a 
do. SantaDemirgo, ‘ 300 " 
do. San Felipe, 4 100 . 
do. Cactutea, “6 60 . 
do. Sandillea, “ 160 “ 
do. Istera, “ 120 - 
do. Acama, “ S. side river 100 a 
do. Laguna, “ “ 100 a 
do. Socenie, a “ 200 ~ 
Three villages of Miquies, 250 . 
Navajoses, roving Indians, 300 lodges. 
Apaches, southern, roving, 300 ” 

gs northern, “ 60 " 
Eutaws, “ 500 ” 
Comanches, es 2500 “ 
Kiawas, es 350 ” 
Chayennes, " 300 ™ 
Arrapahoes, s 400 " 


There are, he supposes, an average of two warriors 
to each family, and of three to each lodge of Indians, 
or, in all, about eighteen thousand warriors. 


_e 


Praise Iyprans.—A correspondent of the N. O 
Picayune—probably Mr. Kendall—gives the follow- 
Ing list of the tribes which have joined in the treaty 
lately negociated by Commissioners Butler and Lew- 
is:— 

According to the best information the commission- 
ers were able to obtain these prairie or border Indians 
consist of 22,000 souls, of which the Camanches are 
the master spirits, and constitute about 13,000 souls; 
subdivided into six different bands with distinct organ 
izations, all speaking the same language, but rare!y 
uniting or acting in concert. They make no cor, 
| but live entirely upon the chase of the Buffalo and the 
mustang, and by continuous predatory excursions Up- 
|on the Northern Mexican provinces. in 

The next in numbers and importance are the Kia- 
| ways, numbering about 3500 souls, of the same char 
‘acter and vocation. The next are the Esseque tas 
and Muscalaroes, numbering about 4000 souls. The) 


are recently from the province of Mexico, and are 
The Wichetaws, 
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small or no profits, and under a great reduction of 
the wages of operative labor. If the laboring classes 
of our community—free-born American men and 
women—are willing to live—that is, almost to starve 
—as the operatives in the English factories do, we 
doubt not that many of our manufacturing establish- 
ments might hold up, even under this law, which the 
Post is trying to write into favor with the people.— 
The free labor of American hands cannot be obtain- 
ed, for a mere pittance sufficient to keep soul and 
body together. Most fervently do we pray that the 
industry of our country may never be reduced to so 
miserable a strait—although it will not be the fault 
of the locofoco majority in congress, who passed this 
British tariff, or of the Boston Post that supports it, 
if American labor is not reduced to that humiliating 
and degraded level.” 


The Lowell Courier says—“As for New England 
and Massachusetts, why we must do as well as we 
can. A French writer says that power is always 
popular—‘the rich are grateful to it for what it gives 
them, the poor for what it leaves them.’ ‘The South 
have taken from us the protection of the law, but let 
us be thankful that they have left strong hands, which 
nothing can tire; stout hearts, which nothing can dis- 
courage; and a habit of labor which nothing can de 
stroy. With these it shall go hard, but we will yet 
get a living, and make money in spite of the cffurt to 
prevent it.” 


‘HOME LEAGUE.”’ 


To the edilors of the National Intelligencer: 
House of Representatives, Jugust 8, 1846. 

I see this morning that I am assailed by the editors 
of the “Union” in nearly a column of abuse for hav- 
ing had the “‘hardihood” to propose in the house the 
formation of a “thome league” to use American in- 
stead of foreign goods—to support our own mecha- 
nics, manufacturers, and farmers, in preference to 
those of Great Britain, and thus resist the declared 
purpose of the secretary of the treasury to prevent 
the substitution of American for foreign goods. 

+ This the “Union” characterizes as high treason— 
as a proceeding ‘“‘against the government.”” Now, 
how the preference of .@merican to British goods is a 
proceeding ‘‘against the government” is beyond my 
comprehension. If he had said against the British 
government, | could have understood him. But this 
1s not all. The Union threatens that, if this plan of 
‘‘g home league” to prefer merican to British goods 
is persisted in, they will form ‘a home league” to 
prefer British to American goods; or, in the words of 
the Union, “‘refuse to touch an article produced by 


the wheat tax amounts to $32,000,000 a year. We 
produce 1,000,000,000 pounds of cotton yearly. We 
imported last year, according to the secretary’s re- 
port, 13,000,000 pounds of cotton. If the duty, 
(three cents per pound) is added to the price of cot- 
ton, then the cotton tax will amount to $30,000,000. 
Thus it will be seen that, according to the secretary’s 
theory, ihe tax paid upon these articles of agricultu- 
ral production will amount to $77,000,000 per year, 
being more than the amount on the secretary’s six- 
teen articles above mentioned. These calculations 
as to wheat, cotton, and potatoes, { admit are all ab- 
surd, but not more so than those of the secretary of 
the cat & 

Having failed this morning in my effort to get the 
floor to vindicate myself against this attack, I have 
to avail myself of this the only mode left for its ac- 
complishment. A. STEWARP. 

Fraups iv Trape. Many small articles of hard- 
ware which are sold by ‘‘tale’’ or ‘‘weight,” are pur- 
posely put up ‘short count,” or ‘short weight,” so 
that the actual contents of the packages of such ar- 
ticles are sometimes not more than half, and often do 
not exceed three-fourths of what the labels represent 
them to be. Many others are scld by numbers, the 
sizes of which ought, of course, to be always uni- 
form; but it has become a common practice, when 
ordering such articles, to direct the manufacturer to 
‘mark up” one or two Nos.—that is No. 1 to be 
marked 2 or 3, but, of course, to be charged the re- 
gular price for No. 1; the merchant’s object being, 
if possible, to cheat an unwary customer, by charg- 

ing him as nearly the price of No. 2 or 3 as dread of 
detection will permit him to approach. These prac- 
| tices are rendered, in one respect, comparatively un- 
important, by the certainty that they must soon de- 
feat their own object, as but few persons can be 
found, in this country, sufficiently “verdant” to be 
‘“shaved”’ in this manner more than once or twice 
withimpunity. The shallow artifice must be soon de- 
tected, and the next purchase will be made with 
greater circumspection, and a result more gatisfac- 
_tory to the purchaser. But such practices are more 
| to be regretted on account of their tendency to sub- 
_vert confidence between man and man, and thereby 
immeasurably to increase the toil and trouble of 
‘transacting business; as, where such suspicions are 
entertained, whether justly or not, the customer will 
naturally wish personally to inspect and examine 
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of the trade” are ‘“‘too tedious to mention”’ on an oc 
casion such as this; but there remains one monstrous 
-evil which I must particvlarize, and that is, the too 





every article before purchasing. Many other “tricks | 












































American manufacturers.” Let the Union and his | {requent practice of selling goods, generaily of Ger- 
friends, form their “home league,” and “refuse to ™a” manufacture and of indifferent quality, under 
touch” any thing produced by Americans—let them | 2¢¢curate imitations of the stamps and labels of the 
do this, and see what the American shoemakers, hat- | 5¢st English makers of similar articles—such as Joseph 
ters, and other mechanics and manufacturers wil} | Rogers & Sons for pocket cutlery and scissors; Peter 
say toit. Letthem form their Brilish league to use | Stubs, Wm. Greeves & sand, Ibbotsons & Spear, for 
British goods in opposition the American league to | $4 files, and carpenter’s tools; Richard Hemming 


use American goods, and see which will prevail. Let | & Son for needles and fish hooks—and whoever saw | 


them try which is the strongest, the British or the |® German gun which has not “London” branded on 


: j i T ; » no | its barrel? 
anten ee As an instance of the extent to which this infa- 
I am further charged by the Union with favoring | MOUS system of forgery and fraud has been carried 
the tariff of 1842, which it says imposes a tax of | by the Germans, f take the case of Wm. Wilkinson, 
eighty millions of dollars, by the increased price of an honest, intelligent mechanic, who, in the course 
sixteen articles enumerated by the secretary of the 7 nero ve Lmigetapde Sees aggie 2. Ne > manufacturer 
treasury, viz: iron, woollen and cotton goods, Jeath- ¥ he Py eta \- sod ste Fag a he vee ot. 
er, paper, &c., the prices of which have been greatly ldo M ce mg wea ak " re i ? lon ot w wee € 
reduced, as every body knows, since the tariff of | COU oe4 a pace te! se . 0 he ng sr Se, rat 
1842. Yet we are told that the people are taxed | Sive aud remunerating trade; ut the nowledge o 
, ; increased. price of | these circumstances excited the cupidity of the Ger- 
eighty millions of dollars by the increased price o | wad. who Walihediately commenced the eatstaal 
these articles, of which the secretary says we now | Mans, Who im Pee enced (he Senenere 
roduce annually in the United States three hundred and importation of shears, which externally so_close- 
P hi ‘lions of dollars’ worth. But let| /Y resembled Wilkinson’s and bore such accurate 
pest ae aan as he proposes to do this im- | !Mitations of his marks, that the genuine and spurious 
wth J nm er purchase'them r Sale abroad _| articles were, in appearance, almost identical; but the 
and what will be the tax paid to foreigners? Three | 0"€ being composed of steel and the other of iron, 
hundred and thirty-one millions a year! And where. the difference in thei intrinsic value becomes ap- 
will we find money to pay it? But how does the | Parent to those whose lot it is to use such imple- 
gecretary make oul this tax of eighty millions, as | Mets. 
the Union has it, or seventy-five according to his own | But this country being rather extensive, and the 
statement? By adopting, to use his own words, “the | difierence in the prices of the two articles naturally 
position that the duty is added to the price of the im- | bearing some proportion to the difference in their 
port, as also of its domestic rival.” | quality, it is not improbable that the Germans may 
To show the absurdity of the secretary's ‘‘position,” | continuee to find among us an extensive sale for thei 
that the duty is, in al] cases, added to the price of the | really worthless articles during some time to come. 
“domestic rival” product, let us take a few other | On ascertaining the nature of the dishonorable coin- 
cases, (quite as fair as some of those selected by the | petition with which he has contend in this market, 
secretary,) and see the result to which it brings him. | Wilkinson appears to have adopted the expedient of 
For instance, the duty on potatoes is den cents a bush-| enclosing in each bundle of his shears, a printed no- 
el, of which we imported last year 211,000 bushels, | tice, cautioning the public against the spurious shears; 
exported 274,000, and produced 150,000,000. Now, | the Germans very soon imitated this document also, 
if the duty of ten cents is added io the price of the | and enclosed a copy ii each bundle of their shears. — 
home supply, then the potato tax is $15,000,000. We | 1 will send you with this a specimen of their handi- 
produced 128,000,000 bushels of wheat; the duty on) work in that department of science, and leave you to 
wheat is twenty-five cents a bushel; so that, if the | make your own comments upon it, if you deem such 
duty is added to the price, as the secretary says, then action desirable.—N. Y. Jour. Com. 
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GENERAL GAINES. 








OFFICIAL—COURT OF INQUIRY, 
. GENERAL ORDERS, NO. 39. 
War department, adjutant general’s office, 
| Washington, August 20, 1846. 

1. The court of inquiry, whereof Brevet Brigadiey 
General FI. Brady is president, instituted by “Geno. 
ral Orders,” No 23, of June 30th, to investigate cer. 
tain transactions therein set forth on the part of Bre. 
vet Major General E. P. Grines, commanding the 
western division of the army, and which convened 
at Fort Monroe, Virginia, on the 20th day of July 
1846, has reported the following facts and opinion: 

“Facts.” 

“General Gaines learned at New Orleans, about 
the Ist May, 1846, that a Mexican army, of superior 
force to the army under General Taylor was advance. 
ing to invade Texas, and that actual war was im. 
pending. He was informed officially from Genera} 
Taylor of his situation, and what auxiliary force of 
volunteers he had called from the states, viz: four 
regiments from Louisiana, and four regiments from 
Texas; and he was requested by General Taylor to 
aid the governor of Louisiana in equipping and for- 
warding the troops of that state.” 

*-On the receipt of this information, Gen. Gaines 
wrote to the governors of Mississippi, Alabama, Tex- 
nessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, advising them to 
anticipate a call from the president of the U. States 
for volunteers, and to make preparations to raise the 
troops. lt was not, however, in form, a requisition on 
them to send forward troops before they were called 
for by the president. 

“On the 3d May, General Gaines sént an officer 
to Mobile to raise volunteers for ‘Taylor's army. Op 
the 4th, one company was raised and embarked fo; 
New Orleans. ‘The whole volunteer force to be rais- 
ed at Mobile, Gen. Gaines limited by order of May 6, 
not to exceed two regiments or twenty companies. 

“About the 4th May, the governor of Missouri, 
being at New Orleans, tendered to General Gaines 
a regiment, which offer General Gaines accepted. 

“On the 8th May, General Gaines authorised Col. 
Crane, commanding at Pensacola, whence Genera! 
Gaines had withdrawn the garrison of regulars to 
| send to Texas, to muster into the service one or more 
| volunteer companies; also, informing Col. Crane that 
| he had requested the governor of Alabama to send 
there two volunteer companies; making three or 
more companies called out, or authorised to be called 
out, for the protection of Pensacola. 

“On the 9th May, General Gaines authorised La- 
fayette Saunders to raise a regiment of mounted 
gunmen, from 500 to 1,000 men. ; 

‘On the llth May, he authorised A. M. Dunn to 
raise a company of 100 men to guard the arsenal at 
Baton Rouge. r 

“On the 12th May, he suthorised A. Rust to raise 
| aregiment of mounted gunmen—from five to ten 
| companies; each company to number from 60 to 100 
| men; thereby authorising the Jevy of 300, or 500, or 
600, or 1,000 men. 

“May 12ih. He authorised W. ©. Lewis to raise 
a regiment of mounted gunmen—five to ten comps 
| nies of 70 to 100 men—amounting to 350, or 5U0, or 
700, or 1,000 men. 

“May 13th. He authorised Balie Peyton to raize 
a regiment of len companies—each 60 to 100 men— 
amounting to 6U0 or 1,000 men. 

“May 14th. Ile authorised F. Buisson to raise a 
battalion of two com panies—each 60 to 100—amount- 
ing to J20 or 200 men, to garrison forts Jackson and 
St. Philip till further orders, 

“May 16th. He authorised I. S. Gilbert to raise 
a regiment of mounted gunmen—five or ten compa: 
nies; each company to de 6U to 100 men—amounting 
to 300, 500, 600, or 1,000 men. 

“May 20th. He authorised E. Fetherston, W. M. 
Fulton, W.S. Hays, J. R. Creecy, and E. L. Tracy, 
| to raise each one regiment of ten compauies, each bU 
to 100 men. The whole amounting to 1,500, 2,500, 
3,000, or 5,000. 

“May 22d. He authorised P. B. Starke to raise 4 

regiment of ten companies—each 60 to 100 men— 
making 600 to 1,000 wen. 
| May 23d. He accepted the offer of the governor 
| of Mississippi to furnish 2,000 volunteers—including 
| the regiment to be raised by P. B. Starke. 
“May 3ist. He issued orders to complete the 
| muster of two regiments of volunteers from Alaba- 
|ma—only three companies having been at this ume 
raised on his previous requisitions. . 

‘‘In the latter part of May, General Gaines raised 
and mustered into service Gally’s battalion of light 
artillery—three companies—2s6 strong. ‘The pre 
cise date of this levy does not appear in any docu: 
| ment before the court, and it is not remewbered by 
|the witness, examined to this point—Gen. Gaines 
| assistant Adjutant General. 
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“The ccurt find further, that in consequence of 
General Gaines’ communication to the governor of 
Kentucky, about the Ist or 4th of May, representing 
the situation of General! Taylor’s army, the governor 
raised and sent forward a regiment from Louisville; 
which on its arrival at New Orleans, about the latter 

art of the month, General Gaines accepted and 
mustered into the service of the United States. 

“The foregoing statement shows all the troops 
raised or called for by General Gaines. It appears, 
however, that. the only troops actually raised and 
brought into service by him on these calls, were the 
St. Louis Legion, of Missouri, the Louisville Legion, 
of Kentucky, Peyton’s and Featherston’s regiments 
of Louisiana volunteers, and Gally’s battalion of 
light artillery, and three companies of Alabama vol- 
unteers, raised at Mobile. 

“The court find further, that when General Gaines 
was relieved from command of the Western Divi- 
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sion, and ordered to repair to Washington cily, and | 
jn execution of said order, had arrived at Mobile on, 
tho 12th June, he was then@d there informed by | 
the governor of Alabama that much disorder pre- | 


yailed amoug the regiments of volunteers assembled “3d. And again, on the 30th September, 1845: ‘The 


at that point by the president of the United States; 
for which reason the governor applied to Genera! 
Gaines to receive into the service of the U. States, 
for the proper government of those volunteers, Bri- 
gadier Gen. Smith, whom the governor had com- 
missioned to command them, and his staff. Where- 
upon Gen. Gaines did receive and muster intoservice: 

Walter Smith, as Brigadier General. 

Thomas Casey, Assistant Adjutant General. 

John J. Walker, Assistant Inspector General. 

William P. Brown, Brigade Quartermaster. 

Henry K. Zettyplace, Paymaster. 


idate May 18, 1846, from which the following is ex- 


407 


president, and limited in its exercise totwoor| ‘For the calls made by General Gaines for volun- 
three specified cases. The emergency which | teers, after the 16th May, when he knew of the 
would tolerate or excuse the assumption of this | victories of Taylor, the court cannot find any neces- 
authority by a military officer in command at a | sity at the time, any authority in his instructions, or 
distance from the seat of government, in anticipa- any warrant of law. These calls authorised the 
lion of the president’s action, must be one indicat- | levy of 7,000 men, besides Gally’s batallion of ar- 
ing great and imminent peril to the country—a | tillery. Itdoes not appear, however, that any, ex- 
peril so great and so imminent as to leave no rea- | cept the artillery, were raised before the calls were 
sonable doubt that the president, with a full | countermanded. 
knowledge of all the circumstances of the case, “Two of the requisitions made by Gen. Gaines 
would have felt it his duty to resort to such aid.— | for volunteers appear to the court to be of a special 
The assumption of this authority by an officer so | character, viz: to raise a garrison of volunteers for 
situated, should be under circumstances which | Forts Jackson and St. Philip, and for the arsenal at 
would be sure to command his subsequent raiifi- | Baton Rouge. As the government had withdrawn 
cation of it.?” the garrison from the arsenal, and had not seen fit to 
‘“Qd. On the 13th September, 1845, the secretary of | garriscr: the forts, the court are of opinion, that 
war wrote to General Gaines: ‘You misunder- | General Gaines ought to have felt himself specially 
stand your position in regard to the commanding | restrained from raising volunteer garrisons without 
general in Texas. His command is wholly inde- | authority. 


pendent of you; the orders and instructions for bis ‘In regard to the authorities given by General 
conduct emanate only from the government here; | Gaines to certain individuals to raise troops, it ap- 
and you are directed to abstain from all interfer-| pears to have been his motive to avail himself, un- 
ence with him.’ ” der what he felt as the pressure of the emergency, 

of the supposed influence of these individuals. In 
Louisiana, where troops were actually raised under 
| such powers, it was with the sanction and concur- 
error of judgment, with such motives as the pre-| rence of the governor of the state, who commis- 
sident bas with pleasure conceded to have govern- | sioned the officers and organized the troops ac- 
ed your conduct in this case, cannot be regarded | cording to the state laws. It does not appear in 
as a crime, or an offence subjecting the officer to| any case to have been the intention of General 


trial.’ ” Gaines to act independently of the state authori- 
“The court find further instructions to General | ties. P J 


Gaines from the office of the adjutant general, of “In General Gaines’ proceedings at Mobile, on 
’ 


12ih May, [June,] in mustering into service General 
Smith, and bis staff, after he was relieved from his 

















~~ 


power which you have exercised could only be 
resorted to in cases of extreme public peril. An 





tracted: 
‘The volunteer force called into the service from 


Charles B. Sandford, Aid-de-camp. 
Richard Lee Feam, Brigade Surgeon. 
“The order of General Gaines published in this| department.’ ” 
case, directed that it should remain in force till final! ‘‘In the opinion of the court this approval ratifies 
instructions should be received from the proper au | the call and orders of General Gaines to raise two 
thorities at Washington; and further directed Gen. | regiments at Mobile, and three or more companies 
Smith to organize the volunteers, and as soon as the | at Pensacola. 


Louisiana and Alabama, &c., and which you have 
previously reported, meets the approval of the 





command, and instructed by the wer department, to 
‘cease his independent action in these matters, and 
to confine himself to carrying out the orders and 
views of the president, so far as they might be com- 
municated to him from that department’—the court 
are of opinion that he tranesandd his authority, and 
violated his orders, particularly in appointing such a 





said organization should be completed, to proceed | 
with them without delay to the seat of war. 


: , t i t 
“The court also deem it unnecessary to consider | staff officer as an inspector genersl, alten. die Fegent 


| the case of the St. Louis Legion received into ser- | and emphatic instruction to him by the seeretary of 


! — - - : | war, that ‘such ointme cogn 
“The appointmeut by General Gaines of certain} vice by General Gaines; as he was informed from | oa “ nailed gir that ce Tenaten ~ phe oa 
volunteers and olhers to stalf offices, a3 shown in| the adjutant general’s office, May 22d, that ‘the said | y 


the official documents sent as evidence to the court, | 
not being stated in the order appointing the court, as | 
one of the matters into whica it is directed to in- | 
quire, it is not considered in this statement of facts, | 
nor in the opinion of the court. The facts and cir- | 
cumstances, however, are set forth in the evidence | 
for the information of the department of war. 
“In regard to issues of public stores by order of | 
Gen. Gaines, the court find that he ordered the issue | 
of ordnance and ordnance stores to arm and equip 
all the volunteers calied out by him; also, when ne- | 
cessary, for those called out by Gen. Taylor; also, | 
that he ordered the quartermaster’s department to 
furnish camp equipage and quartermaster’s supplies; 
also, he ordered the commissaries to furnish subsist- | 
ence to all volunteers arriving at the general rendez- | 
vous for muster, and to issue to them previous to the | 
muster. 


“The court also find an issue by order of General | 
Gaines of two pieces of field artillery, and twenty- 
five rounds of ammunition to two private gentlemen | 
and planters in the parish of West Baton Rouge, for | 
the protection of the parish against the slave popu: | 
lation, on condition of the return of the guns when, 
called for. 

“In regard to orders by General Gaines to staff | 
officers to issue or pay public money, the court find 
only two such payments indicated in the document- | 
ary evidence. Ist. He ordered the quartermaster 
to pay $2,500 to Major Gally’s battalion for commu- | 
tation in advance of clothing; and 2). He ordered 
the ordnance officer to pay accounts contracted by 
Maj. Gally for ammunition for his batteries, amount: | 
ing to $1467 50. Both of which sums and accounts, 
were paid accordingly: And further, the court find. 
that he ordered the quartermaster’s department to. 
pay in advance to all volunteers commutation of six | 
months’ clothing. That any payments were made 
under this order, does not appear by any evidence 
sent to this court. 

“And upon the foregoing findings of the facts in| 
the case, the court submitted the following 

OPINION. 


partment. The court find that these instructions 
Were as follows: 


“Ist. August 28th, 1845.—The secretary of war| 


_a direct call from General Gaines; though accepted 


regiment had been accepted, and would be regarded | bo authority under exHtkg We <a eee ap- 


i . | pointments.’ 
ye portion of the force called out by the presi- | “Yet the court are satisfied that Gen. Gaines had 

“la regard (o the Louisville Legion, it appears "2th intention to act in defence. of im darsgad 
from the statement of General Gaines, and testimo- | ed slate of tie. volawlenen auinulaae’ at Mobile 

a 

ny of Lieut Calhoun, to have been raised without) ade it a matter of very urgent importance that a 
commander should be appointed over them. He 
acted, too, at the special application of the governor 
of the state; and the court, therefore, re mend 


ever, subsequently accepted by the department—by | i, conduct to the favorable construction of the pre- 
instructions to General Gaines of May 23th—in | gident 


which instructions, however, written on the suppo-| | a's ; : 
sition that he called on the governor for the troops, The court are of opinion, in regard to the issue 
he is informed of the disapproval of the department, of ordnance and ordnance stores, camp equi and 
and then the call was without authority of law. subsistance to the volunteers, that the issue followed 
“The court cannot find that General Gaines, at | necessarily the enrolment and muster of the troops. 


the time he received this legion into service, (about | After the troops were brought into service it was 


by him into service before he had received special 
authority from the war department. It was, how- 





‘the last of May,) had authority to doso under his Proper to arm and equip, and provide them according 


instructions. But as the regiment was already sent | *° regulations, 

forward he felt himself, on its arrival at New Or-,| ‘Phe issue of rations to volunteers before muster 

leans, under the necessity to receive it, and to trust | is not provided in the regulations of laws. But the 

to the subsequent ratification of the department. court present to the consideration of the department, 
‘In regard to the other, calls made by General} the necessity of the case, when the volunteers had 

Gaines, before the 17th May to raise troops for | arrived at the rendezvous, and were absolutely with- 


| Taylor’s aravy, the court are of opinion, that, under! out means of subsistance. 





the previous instructions of the war department, and | ‘Such issues, as of the two pieces of field artille- 
in the situation of Taylor’s army, and upon ascer-| ry and ammunition to planters of Baton Rouge pa- 
taining the slow progress of the enrolment of the | rish are not provided for by the regulations of the 
Louisiana volunteers, and upon ascertaining further| army. But under the circumstances, being required 
that General Taylor could not receive more than a/| for the security of the parish, and issued to respon- 
smali portion of the foree which he had «alled from | sible persons, on condition of their safe return when- 
Texas—that under these circumstances General ever demanded, the court are of opinion that itought 
Gaines was justified in endeavoring to supply Gen. | to be approved. 


Taylor to the amount of auxiliary force he himself; «Jr, the absence of certain official information on 
had called for; and if such force could not be ob-| the subject, the court suppose it to be the practice 
tained from the states to which General Taylor had | of the government to make advances to the militia 
applied, then General Gaines was jusfied in apply-| called into service, in commutation of clothing; and 
ing to the other states. The court do not extend this | {hat the orders of General Gaines on this eubjectdid 
approval to the requisitions for mounted gun-men.— | not introduce a new practice. Of the correéiness 


The four regiments of this description of force, | of (he particular account of $2,500, which General 


amounting to 4,000 men, which he authorised to be | Gaines ordered to be paid to Gally’s battalion, the 
raised before the 17th May, destined to march over-| gourt have not the means of judging, and therefore 


| land to the army, neha core nr Gen. Gaines —e ‘leave it as an account to be settled, accord ng to 
“It is contended by General Gaines that he acted | have considered them for the future operations of the |jaw and 


; \ . . . . ye i 
in accordance w 5 instr e fr de. | War, not be the sate | 
ance with bis instructione from the war de | emergency, were not authorized by his instructions | 


| or by law. ‘to Captain Whitley to pay Major Gally’s bill of 


regulations in the auditing offices of the 


ng required or intended for the immediate | treasury. 
‘“‘The court cannot approve General Gaines’ order 


“It is proper in this connexion to bring to the fa- | $1,467 50, for ammrunition, as it does mot appear that 


wrote to General Gaines: ‘It cannot be necessary | vorable notice of the war department the prompt whatever ammunition was required might not have 


to apprise you that the authority to make a requi- | 
sition Upon the governors of the respective states 


for the militia thereof, to be employed in the ser- | and that the government incurred no expense on ac- 
Vice Of the United States, is vested only in the count of these calls. 


recall, by Gen. Gaines, of afl his requisitions for| been furnished from Baton Rouge arsenal, or other- 
mounted gun-men on reciving orders to that effect;| wise procured by the ordnance officer. 

“The court have not considered, a8 conneeted 
| with the issues of stores and payments of funds be- 
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fore mentioned, whether the persons or troops to 
whom, or on account of whom, the issues and pay- 
ments were made, were legally in the service of the 
United States, inasmuch as the act of congress of the 
Jast session has since provided for the settlement of 
such accounts. Of the lawful authority of General 
Gaines to ruise the troops, they have expressed their 
opinion in the several cases. — Ri 

“Having now reported their finding and opinion, 
the court recommend to the favorable consideration 
of the president the good and patriotic motives, and 
the public zeal, by which, as the court believe, Gen. 
Gaines was actuated in all these transactions, and 
therefore they recommend that no further proceed- 
ings be had in this case.” 

Il. The proceedings of the court of aga in the fore- 

oing case having been duly submitted, the fullowing are 
the orders thereon— 

War snp wre August es rim 
dings of the court of inquiry in the forego- 

Pb 9 care laid before the president, and care- 


d. 
" it iS aean that the court have found that several! of the 
acts of Brevet Major General Gaines “were not autho- 
rised by - instructions or by law; and that he has 

i ers 
vet for the ‘calls made by him “for volunteers after 
the 16th of May, when he knew of the victories of 
[General] Taylor, the court cannot find any necessity 
at the time—any authority in his instructions, or any 

law.” 

os Gtatains into service at Mobile certain gen- 
eral and staff officers, after he was relieved from his 
command by instructions from the war depar'ment, ‘the 
court are of opinion that he transcended his authority, 


ter. I never talked the nonsense of every incn and 
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ries and settlements of both parties. There is not 
upon the face of the earth so long a line, and so 
straight, and so adapted to the rights of the parties 
and the features of the country. From the Lake of 
the Woods to the Pacific Ocean is twenty degrees of 
longitude, (fifty miles to a degree in that latitude;) 
and throughout that long distance the line follows 
the nighlands which divide great rivers and their ba- 
sins, cutting off nothing but the heads of streams of 
little consequence, and these excisions most wonder- 
fully balanced. It is a marvellously proper line, and 
does great honor to the discretion, or illustrates the 
good fortune, of the French and British commissa 

ries under the lreaty of Utrecht, by whom it was so 
long ago established. Mr. Jefferson offered this line, 
in its whole extent, in 1807; Mr. Monroe made the 
same offer in 1818, and again in 1824; Mr. Adams 
offered it in 1826; Mr. Tyler in 1842; and Mr. Poik 
in 1845. For forty years, save one, this line has 
been offered by our government to the British go- 
vernment; and by all, except the last, asa line of 
right, adapted to the uctual possessions of the par- 
ties and to their natural divisions of the country.— 
Since thirty years I have been accustomed to study 
the question of this line, and during all that time | 
have been in favor of 49 As often as I had had oc- 
casion to express my opinions about it—and these 
occasions commenced with the treaty of Ghent in 
1815—I have declared uniformly in favor of that 
line—but always as a basis; never as an inflexible 
demarcation, yielding to no accidents of land or wa- 


every acre up to 49, or war. I knew the Straits of 





and violated his orders.” 


The president views with deep regret the exercise of 
this assumed authority on the part of the late comman- 


ivision; and while he is disposed to | Knew that the continental coast and the inhabitable 
der of the western division; | country terminated on the south shore of those 


give every consideration to the. circumstances which 
may tend to qualify or mitigate his conduct. he can see 


nothing in them which would justify him for withhold. | thousand desolate and volcanic is!ands, derelict of 
| all nations—commenced on their north shore; and | 
| wanted to go no further than the good land and the 


ing the expression of his decided disapprobation of the 
irregular and unauthorised proceedings of that officer.- - 
But in consideration of the recommendation of the cour’, 
and concurring with them in their opinion of the “good 
and patriotic motives and the public zeal by which he 
was actuated,” the president directs that further pro- 
ceedings in the case of Brevet Major General Gaines be 
dispensed with. WM 

The president cannot dismi 


| 


deflection of a line through the Straits of Fuca; but 
| 
| fined myself to the propositiun of the line a3 a basis. 
|{ had expected the deflection to have commenced 
ae the case without invit- further back—on the continent—so as to have kept 
saree eprioes weeation of the army to the grave sub. | Our line a little further off from Fort Langley, at the 


Fuca, and that these straits formed a natural boun- 
dary for us, and also divided the continent from the 
islands, and the fertile from the desolate regions. 1 


straits, and that the northwest archipelago—the 


continental coast went. 1 was always in favor of a 


Isaid nothing about it. It was a detail, and | con- 





ject which has been presented for his consideration and mouth of Erg@zer’s river, almost in sight of which it 


decision. The officers belonging to the military service | now passes. Tf this had been asked, I, for one, would | 
are known to be devoted to the public interest. ‘Their | have been willing to grant it; but the British did not 


zeal, gallantry, and skill have long been established.— | 
The country duly appreciates their value, but unreimit. | 


ted care should be taken to abstain from any act which 
may tend to impair their high character. And wuat so 
likely to derogate from this as the assumption of impor- 
tant executive or ministerial authority by a military com- 
meander, or the disregard of his orders? 

‘The exercise ot authoriiy not possessed nor dele- 


| a non observance of instructions, or the expen. 


iture of the public treasure, not warranted by law nor | 
justified by imperious necessity, cannot be disregarded. | 


A just responsibility of all in authority makes ita public 


the desolate region about the mouth of Frazer’s ri- 
ver. 

| The deflection leaves cut Vancouver's Island, and 

| Iam glad of it. It is one of the most worthless of 
| the thousand worthless islands which the northwest 
archipelago presents, and is the derelict of all na- 

tions. ‘The Nootka Sound quarrel between Great 

| Britain and Spain was not for the island, but for the 


. ty © ital ; \ » . bs 4 
duty of imperative obligation to observe and strictly en- | insult to Great Britain in the deportation and incar- 


force the law and the ie * the service. 
the President, 
By order of the Presic W. Le MARCY. 


Secretary of@War. 
Ill. The court of inquiry, of which Brevet Brigadier 
General H. Brady is president, is hereby-dissulved. 
By order, | 
R. JONES, Adjutant General. 
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In the Senate—secret session, June 18, 1846. 

The first article of the treaty—and it is the main 
one,and almost the whole treaty—is in the very words 
which 1 myself would have used if the two govern- 
ments had left it to me to draw the boundary line 
between them. The line established by that article 
—the prolongation of the boundary on the east side 


of the Rocky Mountains—fol!ows the parallel of | purpose whalever. 


49° to the sea, with a slight deflection through the 
Straits of Fuca to avoid cutting the south end of 
Vancouver’s Island. All thisis right, in my opinion. 
Forty-nine is the line of right, and of mutual con 
venience, between the two powers, offered by us 


since the time of Mr. Jeflerson, and wonderfully | 


adapted to the natural divisions of the country and 
the actual possessions of the two parties. It parts 
the two systems of waters (those of the Columbia 
and of Frazer’s river) as naturally and commodious- 
ly on the west of the mountains, as it parts on the 
east of the same mountains the two systems of wa- 
ters which belong on one band to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, on the other to Hudson’s Bay; and on both sides 
of the mountain it conforma to the actual discove- 


|ceration of her subjects by the Viceroy of Mexico. 
| Reparation for that insult was the point of the quar- 
'rel; and, that being obtained in a treaty of restora- 
ition and indemnity, both parties abandoned the is- 
land, and neither since has oceupied it. It is now 
vacant and desert, and I want none of it. I would 
not accept it asa present, nor would the poorest 
lord of the isles that ever lived upon the western 
coasts of Scotland. The fictitious importance lately 
attributea to this island, upon the disparagement of 
the mouth of the Columbia, has vanished upon the 
revelation of the true character of that river. The 
estuary of the Columbia is now shown to be a good 
port; and, with the advantage of lights, buoys, bea- 
cons, pilots, and steam tow-boats, ready to become 
one of the best in the world. This knowledge of the 
| true character of the mouth of the Columbia puts an 
|end to all pretext of necessity to go north three hun- 
| dred miles, to hunt a substitute port in the remote 
jand desolate coasts of Vancouver’s Island. That 
island is not wanted by the United States for any 
Above all, the south end of it is 
'not wanted to command the Straits of Fuca. It so 
happens that these straits are not liable to be com- 
| manded, either in fact or in law. They are from 
‘fifteen to thirty miles wide—rather too wide for 





batteries to cross their shot, and wide enough, hke | 


all the other great straits of the world, to constitute 
a part of the high seas, and to be incapable of ap- 
propriation by any nation. We want nothing of that 
strait but as a boundary, and that the treaty gives us. 
| With that boundary comes all that we want in that 
|quarter, namely, ail the waters of Puget’s Sound 
| and the fertile Olympic district which borders upon 
them, 

When the line reaches the channel which sepa- 
rates Vancouver's Island from the continent, (which 


| 
i 
i 





ask it, probably for the same reason that | would 
have granted it, namely, the entire wurthlessness of 
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it does within sight of the mouth of Frazer’s river.) 
it proceeds to the middle of the channel}, and thence, 
turning south, through the channel De Haro, (wrong. 
ly written Arro on the maps,) to the Straits of Fuca; 
and then west, through the middle of that strait, to 
the sea. This is a fair partition of those waters, 
and gives every thing that we want, namely, all the 
waters of Puget’s Sound, Hood’s Canal, Admiralty 
Inlet, Bellingham’s Bay, Birch Bay, ahd with them 
the cluster of islands, probably of no value, between 
De Haro’s channel and the continent. Neither the 
Spanish discoveries, nor our own discovery and set- 
tlement cf the Columbia, would have given us these 
waters. Their British names indicate their disco- 
veries, and the line of forty-nine gives them to us, 

The proviso to the article strikes some senators a5 
being unequal and to the prejudice of the United 
States; but it is not so: the proviso is perfectly fair 
and equal, and so will appear from the slightest ex. 
amination of any map which shows the Straits of 
Fuca and the waters connected with that strait. Ary 
map will show that tq@pstraits open fro n the sea and 
penetrate the continent about due east for one hundred 
miles; and then branch south and north. The branch, 
or rather branches, (for they are in many channels,) 
which go south also extend about one hundred miles, 
making Puget’s Sound, Hood’s Canal, Admiralty [n- 
let, and so on; and these waters being all narrow and 
inland, become our private waters and are subject 
to our municipal jurisdiction. So of the waters of 
the strait which gonorth. At first they open out 
largely behind Vancouver’s Island and make the 
Gulf of Georgia; there they contract into narrow 
and intricate channels, insomuch that fora long 
lime the island and continent were supposed to be 
united. These narrow waters, like those of Puget’s 
Sound, &c., are private property, subject to the mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction of the British, to whom the 
belong. I hold the proviso to be conformable to the 
law of nations and fair and equal in itself, and fully 
approve of it. 


] am in favor of the first arficle as it stands, and it 
is the main article; and, in fact, almost the whole 
treaty. It settles the great point of controvery be- 
tween the two nations; it quiets the territorial con- 
test which has continued since 1807, and which, at 
the commencement of this session of congress, was 
supposed to be pregnant with inevitable war. The 
first article quiets that contest: the remaining three 
are subordinate and incidental, mere accessories to 
the first, and designed to give it convenient execu- 
tion. Hach of these may require a few words of 
explanation, to avoid unfounded apprehensions. 

The first of these remaining articles, being the 
second of the treaty, is the most material of the 
three: it relates to the free navigation of the Colum. 
bia, and falls so far short of what the British have 
heretofore demanded, and of what we ourselves have 
heretofore offered, that it looked to me like a relin- 
quishment of the whole pretension. The British 
ihave heretofore demanded, not merely the naviga- 
lion of the river, but its sovereignty—the sovereign- 
ty of its right bank in ils whole extent and the joint 
use of the stream. We offered the free navigation 
of the river, in perpetuity, to all the subjects of the 
British crown. This offer, made by Mr. Gallatin in 
1826, and repeated since, has been steadily refused 
by the British. Instead of perpetual navigation to a! 
British subjects, the present treaty brings down the 
privilege to a temporary use and a mere handful of 
| British subjects. ‘Lhe article is in these words: _ 
| “From the point at which the 49th parallel ol 
| north latitude shall be found to intersect the grea! 
northern branch of the Columbia river, the naviga 
tion of the said branch shall be free and open to {ie 
Hudson’s Bay Company and to all British subjects 
trading with the same, to the point where the said 
branch meets the main stream of the Columbia, and 
thence down the said main stream to the ocean, wil! 
| free access into and through the said river or rivers; 
| it Leing understood that all the usual portages along 

the line thus described shall in like manner be free 
and open. In navigating the said river or rivers, 
| British subjects, with their goods and produce, shall 
| be treated on the same footing as citizens of the 
States; it being, however, always understood that 
| nothing im this article shali be construed as prevent 
|.ng, or intended to prevent, the government of fle 
| United States from making any regulations respect 
ing the navigation of the said river or rivers not!" 
consistent with the present treaty.” 

By the terms of this article, the privilege of na- 
vigation is confined to the Hudson Bay Company 3” 
ito the British subjects trading with them; and (hey 
‘are to be subject to the laws and regulations which 


| apply to our own citizens. Now, there happens ! 








be two Hudson Bay Companies, and those who - 
| not attend to that little fact may fall into great e 
ror. 

| from Charles the second, to trade with the Idi 


The first company has a perpetual anere 
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on all the waters emptying into the Bey of Hudson. | carrying places that the privilege will still be con- | 


This company has no rights, Under that charter, be- | fined, and of course restricted to the light batteaus | 


‘ond the Rocky Mountains. The second company 


‘; of recent date, and is formed of the Hudson Bay 


and the old Northwest Company united, and exists 
ynder a license of twenty-one years, granted by the 
crown, under an act of parliament. Tt bears the 
name of Hudson Bay Company; but it is so entirely 
distinct from the chartered company of King Charles, 


that it ean carry on no trade on the waters of Hud- | 


son’s Bay, as the old Hudson Bay Company can car- 
ry on none on the waters of the Pacific Ocean. This 
jicensed company was first created in 182], and con- 
tinued by a new license for a second term of twenty- 
one years in the year 1842. It is, therefore, now in 
the fourth year of its present existence, and has se- 
yenteen years to live. It is of this second, or licen- 
sed company, that the treaty speaks; and, of course, 
all the privileges granted by the treaty refer to it.— 
The treaty stipulates for this company, as it is, under 


its present license; notas it may, or may not be, under | 
It stipulates fr a company whose | 
existence is to terminate in 1863; and, of course, | 


a new license. 


that is the limit, in point of duration, of this privi- 
lege of navigation, which is becoming so large an 
object in the eyes of some gentlemen. Certainly, it 
must be admitted to bea very different thing from 
the perpetual navigation offered in 1826, aud the so- 
vereignty of the right bank of the river demanded by 
the British since so many years. 
the limitation of the navigation now granted; and 


those who do not yield to the reading of the treaty, | 


as it now stands, will only have to wait till 1363, 
when time will bring an argument which no one can 
misunderstand. * 

Limited as to time, the next limitation ts as tothe 
number or character of persons who are to enjoy 
this navigation. This is restrictrd to the Hudson 
Bay Company and the British subjects trading with 
them. 
dred persons, and, as for Jritish subjects trading 
with them, I know of no trade which any such sub- 


jects now have, orever can have, with the compa- | 


ny. The Indian trade is the only trade; and of that 
the company has the monopoly, importing its own 
goods and exporting ifs own furs. If there is any 
exception, it must be the Puget’s Sound Agricultu 
ral Company, from whom provisions may be pur- 
chased; but this would ainount to nothing, as that 
company may be removed on any day the United 


States please to take their possessions at valuation. | 


The few hundred persons who compuse the compa- 
ny, their servants, and engages, are then the only 
persons who can enjoy this navigation—very diller- 


ent from the twenty-five millions of European and | 
American British subjects, (to say nothing of the | 
one hundred and fifty millions Asiatic quasi subjects, ) 


who could have enjoyed this same navigation under 
the offer made during Mr. Adams’ administration, 
and repeated since! The number of these naviga- 
lors is thus reduced to a handful; and, to enjoy their 
privilege, this handful, in every instance of its use, 
must justify their right to it. 
they must prove themselves to be so; if not of the 
company, they must prove themselves to be British 
subjects, and trading with the company. And, o! 
allthis proof, our own officers, under the regula- 
tions we shall promulgate, will be the judges. Small 
is the chance for the abuse of the privilege or the 
annoyance of our cifizens under such restrictions. 

The kind of commerce which the compaty carries 
on is another and a further limitation upon the use 
of the privilege. It is a commerce in furs and goods. 
The goods are carried up the river in the spring, and 
the furs are brought down in the fall; and thus two 
voyages per annum will be about the maximum of 
this formidable navigation. 

The kind of vessels which are to be used in this 
navigation isa further restriction upon it. These 
vessels (and they have been going upon that river 
since the joint-use convention of 18/8) are small 
batteaus, light enough to be carried oa the shoulders 
Over the portages althe different falls and rapids, and 
Shallow enough of draught to penetrate the head 


Streams of the river to their sources in the moun- | 


tains. Jt is in favor of these little barks that the 


privilege of navigation is granted, and itis limited 
lo them; for the privilege only extends to the river 
and carrying places; so that, when canals are made 
around the falls and rapids, it is to the river and the 








*Since this was spoken, the letterof Mr. Buchanan 
to Mr. McLane, before the ratification of the treaty, 


has been published, in which our secretary inturms Mr. | 


MeLane that he had given notice to Mr. Pakenham 
that the senate had advised the acceptance of the Bri- 
ush proposition in this limited sense, and iastructed him 
to advise Lord Aberdeen accordingly. 


naerstanding of the treaty; so that question is at an 
end, 
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| 


The year 1863 1s | 


The company can only consist of a few hun- | 


‘invuse. Such a trade, in such vessels, cannot do us 
carried on. 
| the rivers of all civilized nations, are entered by fo- 
‘reign vessels. All our seaports, within practicable 
i distance from the sea, are so entered. 
|peace they come under treaties, and it is a joyful 
sight to behold them. In time of war hostile vessels 
are excluded. ‘The Columbia in this respect will be, 
to the head of ship navigation, like the Missisippi, 
the Potomac, the Delaware, and others; and proud 
will be the day when the flags of all nations shall be 
seen in its port. 

But it is not to be expected that this attenuated 


The trade is diminishing now, and as it must immedi- 
ately cease on all the waters of the Columbia south 
of 499°, it must soon become quite insignificant. The 





Frazer’s river; and when these pay duties at the 
mouth of the Columbia, they cannot stand a land 
and water carriage of seven or eight hundred miles. 
Some other mode of reaching Frazer’s river, where 
alone any valuable trade is now carried on—some 
way shorter in distance and free from duties—must 
be found; and itis probable that the preparations 
/now making for anew port, high up on the north- 
west coast, is intended by the Hudson Bay Company 


river. Simpson’s river, just under the famous line 
/54° 40’, where the Hudson Bay Company have built 
‘Fort Simpson, and which the [British government 
i made it a point to obtain from Russia in 1825, will, 


much damage during the seventeen years it may be| berally and to execute it generously, but in striet- 
To acertain extent all our rivers and | 


privilege will even be used for seventeen years.— | 


In time of! 
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(the limit of the possession, for there is no fee-simple 
tilie to give a constructive possession to what is not 
enclosed. [am willing to understand the article }i- 


ness there can be no lawful possessions in Oregon, 
(unless the defunct treaty would impart that cha- 
racter,) (he persons now there being, in the eye of 
our law, intruders and trespassers: certainly grants 
of lands will be made to our citizens there, but, in le- 
gal contemplation, they are trespassers. 

The fourth article applies to the Puget Sound Ag- 
ricultural Company, and stipulates for the confirma- 
tion of the jands belonging to them, or their trans- 
fer, at valuation, to the United States, if deemed of 
public or political importance to this country. ‘The 
article is in these words: . 

“The farms, lands, and other property of every 
description belonging to the Puget’s Sound Agricul. 


_ tural Company, on the north side of the Columbia 


bulk of the goods brought to Fort Vancouver go to | 


river, shall he confirmed to the said company. In 
case, however, the situation of these farms and lands 


_ should be considered by the United States to be of 


(in all probability, be the new route for the trade | 


which now reaches Frazer’s river through the Co- 
lumbia, the Okanagan, aud Thompson’s river. It 
will be a shorter distance, free from duties to a fo- 
reign government, and from foreign port regula- 
“tions. 

Thus this free and perpetual navigation of the Co 


the river, which the capacious mind of Sir Alexan- 


der McKenzie conceived, as the subttitute for the | 


northwest passage, and which has been the real pvint 
of contention between the United States and Great 
Britain for thirty years, has dwindled down toa tem- 
porary and limited privilege, under our own juris- 
‘diction, and will probably be abandoned before the 
time isout. As far back as 1801, McKenzie pro- 
posed to get the sovereignty of the Columbia, that, 
‘through it, and the rivers and lakes connected with 
| Hudson’s Bay, a new commercial route to India 
might be opened. His government has struggled for 
itever since. It now yields: and it will be for the 
American government to make the Columbia and the 
Missouri the new line of that commerce with India, 
which, since the time of the Phaenicians, has ag- 


grandized every power that possessed it, and enrich- 
ed every country through which it flowed. 


If of the company, | 


The third article of the treaty provides for the pos 
sessory rights of the Hudson Bay Company and other 
British subjects who may be in the occupation of 
land jawfuily acquired. It is in these words: 

“In the future appropriation of the territory south 
of the 49th parallel of north latitude, as provided in 
the first article of this treaty, the possessory rights 
of the Hudson Bay Company and of all British sub- 


| jects who may be already in the occupation of land 


and other property lawfully acquired within the said 
territory, shall be respected.” 


The limitation of a lawful acquisition to all these 


| tale the execution of the 


rights would seem to exclude them all, as nether | 


our own laws nor those of Great Britain odmit the 
validity of Indian sales to individuals; and as for pos- 


\sessory ghts under the joint occupation conven- | 


No protest has | 
een received from the Briiish goverament against this | 


tion, they could only contitue to the end of the com- 
pany, (1863.) The whole object of this article would 
seem to be for the quiet of the company and the 


other British subjects until they can remove. ‘The 


whole language of the article is technically preci:e, | 


aud equaily explicit in admitting the dominion of 
the United States over the occupied places, and the 
absence of all present or expected litle in the pos- 
_sessors. The first words of the article (future ap- 


piopriations) admit our right to dispose of these pos- | 


sessions; the last words (shal! be respected) stipulate 
that the occupants shall not be disturbed. At the 
utmost this undisturbed possession can only extend 
| to seventeen years; for it is sull of the new licensed 
company, and wot of the old chartered company, 
that the article speaks. I would wish this time to be 
shorter, and believe it will be; for, the trade being 
stopped, there is no earthly inducement to remain 
upon the land, with a mere possessory right, doomed 
to a certain and speedy termination. These posses- 
sions are few in number and smailin extent. Fort 
| Vancouver exceeds all the rest put together, and it 
| only amounts to a few hundred acres. ‘The fence is 


} 
} 


,and that article constitutes the treaty. 


public and political importance, and the U. States 
government should signify a desire to obtain posses- 
sion of the whole, or of any part thereof, the pro. 
perty so required shall be transferred to the said go- 
vernment at a proper valuation, to be agreed upon 
between the parties.” 

The option of taking the lands of this company at 


| valuation renders the confirmatory clause entirely 
to be their channel of communication with Frazer’s | 


harmless. ‘The valuation can but litthe exceed the 
improvements, and for these it is fair and equitable 
that payment should be made. The only settlement 
of this company is at Nisqually Bay, on Puget’s 
Sound, which Captain Wilkes describes as small in 
extent, and inferior in locality. The company ean 
claim no grants beyond their possessions. Neither 
our laws nor British laws admit the validity of In- 
dian grants; and under the treaty of joint-cccupancy 
neither party could alienate the soi]. The company 
is in the Olympic district, and it wiil be of public 


| and political importance that no foreign company 
jlumbia, with the sovereignty of the right bank of | should be es.ablished there: itis on the waters of 


Puget’s Sound; and it is of the same importance no 
foreign company shonld be there. The Olympic 
district is detached from the valley of the Columbia 
—is fertile and picturesque—a square of mountains 
and valleys on the sea coast—and will make a fine 
American settlement of about one hundred miles 
every way. Puget’s Sound and its waters will af- 
ford select positions for naval stations; but it is too 
far inland, has too littie country dependent upon it, 


_and too long an approach through straits and chan- 


nels, to be a commercial pusition; and since the ex- 
cellence of the mouth of the Columbia as a harbor 
has been vindicated, it is nut needed for such a pur- 
pose. A naval station, especially for large ships, 
may be established there, and in that point of view 
it may be of public and political importance that no 
foreign company should be there. Jf the article had 
been simply for the confirmation of their lands to 
the company, I should have had great objections to 
it: but the option of taking them at valuation re- 
moves the difficulty. 


In my high and responsible character of constitu- 
tional adviser Lo the president, ] gave my opinion in 
favor of accepting the propositions which constitute 
this treaty. Lt now advise its ratifitation. The first 
article is in the very terms which | would have used; 
With me, it 
is the treaty. ‘The remaining three articles are su- 
bordinaie and incidental, and only intended to facili- 
firstone. ‘The great ques- 
tion was that of boundary. On that point hung the 
issue of peace or war. ‘That being settled, states- 
men do not permit subordmate and accessorial mat- 
ter to bau'k the great conclusion. In this spirit the 
British ministers have acted. They have not made 


their proposition an ultimatua); they leave it open tu 


our objections, and of course to modifications. I 
have no doubt the three minor articles might be mo- 
dified to my entire satisfaction; but the question with 


/me is, Whether the difference is worth the delay?— 


Aod | am very clear that it is not. The whole bu- 
siness of the country requires the political relations 
of Great Britain and the United States to be settled. 
The country has suffered too much already. Nota 
farmer but what lias suffered in the price of his pro- 
duce; not a merchant but what has suffered in his 
commerce; not a business man of any character that 
is not now in doubt and uncertainty as to his opera- 
tions. Many have been irretrievably ruined; many 
are trembling upon the drink of ruin. Rumors of 
var fill the land: they have filled it since the begianing 
of the session; and although these rumors do not 
kill men, yet they kill confidence, enterprise, and 
credit. They kill business, and that is a thing which 
we wish to revive and perpetuate. Until the treaty 
is actually concluded, the stagnation, uncertainty, 
and vicissitudes of business must continue. The 
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country must continue to suffer; and 1 can see no 


advantage in any possible modification of the three 
minor articles—even in their total exclusion from 


the treaty—which could compensate the country for 


the two or three months of further suffering which 
the delay of the modifications would involve. 
of itself, would be a sufficient inducement with me 


to terminate at once the present disastrous state of 


things, by taking the treaty as itis. This would be 
enough of itself. But another reason, equally strong, 
comes in aid of the same conclusion. We have a 
war with a sister republic—the first of its kind in 
our history—which every dictate of humanity, every 
consideration of policy, every calculation of inter- 
est, requires to be brought to the most speedy ter- 
mination. The expectation of a war between the 
United States and Great Britain, so long pronounced 
on this floor to be inevitable, has already had its en- 
couraging influence on the spirits of our neighbor. 
The continuance of that expectation must continue 
that encouragement; and nothing but the broad fact 
of a treaty ratified can dispel the illusion under 
which Mexico now labors with respect to our British 
difficulties. She expects war etween us, and con- 


sequent triumph to herself from the junction of so | 


powerful an ally. Let the treaty be ratified—let the 
news of the ratification go to Mexico—and the tid- 
ings of that event will do more than “an army with 
banners” to turn her thoughts upon peace with the 
United States. Peace will then be her policy; and 
the smallest fraction of time gained in the restora. 
tion of peace with that republic will be worth more 
to us in the mere item of expense saved, lo say no- 
thing of the interests of humanity, policy, and com- 
merce, than all the British rights in Oregon, under 
the treaty, can ever be worth in money to them, or 
in damage to us. Forty five days is the shortest time 
in which we would expect an answer from London, 


of the expense of the Mexican war for any one-half 
day of that time, or, at the very outside, three-quar- 
ters of a day, would be sufficient to purchase out all 


all the possessory land claims of the company or of 
individuals—all the Nisqually claims of the Puget’s 


This, 





' 


} 
| 
| 


| 


after taking my seat in the senate of the United | 


/a lack of necessary knowledge and information upon | 


Sound Agricultural Company—and send the whole | 


of the claimants, singing and rejoicing, all the way 
up to “fifty-four-forty.”’ For this reason again, and 


sons together—the settlement of a forty years’ con- 
troversy with Great Britian—the equity of the main 
article—the insignificence of the minor ones—the 
relief of the business community from the evils of 
suspense and uncerlainty—and the accelerated pro- 
gress of peace with Mexico: putting all these rea- 
sons together, and I give my vote for the ratification 
of the treaty with a mind clear of doubt, and a heart 
full of hope. 
is settled, and if any difficulties occur in the execu- 
tion of the small articles, I trust and believe that 
wise men will be found in each country to settle 
these trifles amicebly, as wise men have now been 
found in each to settle the great point wisely and 


justly. 





WOOD, Jr., 
TO THE PEOPLE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


I have never appeared before the public, by my- 
self or otherwise, to write down an accusation 
against me, but have hitherto chosen to bear unjust 
rebuke and silence, and rely upon time and my man- 
ner of life to consign to oblivion the whisperings of 
the envious and the calumnies of the malignant. | 
do not affect to conceal that a departure from this 
rule gives me much pain; and | am persuaded that if 
many of my friends did not think that itis a duty I 
owe to the people not to remain silent under the re- 
cent censure of phrenzied partisans, | should leave 
it, as far as concerns me, to my own character and 
the self-denying act which has provoked it, to vindi- 
cate the patriotism and purity of my motives; repos- 
ing confidently upon the discernment and judgment 
of an intelligent public, in view of the simple facts 
as they occurred; and not doubting that, so svon as 
the occasion had passed by, and there was no longer 
a necessity for overawing others who it might have 
been supposed were more timid in their purpose, aud 
no chance to deceive the people at the North Caro 


| States (in December, 1843,) | for one felt what any | 
the navigation claim of the Hudson Bay Company— | ; greek teens 


expose their designs; and I think myself happy that 
I have the honest people of North Carolina to judge 
my cause. | invoke no sympathy, | ask no compas- 
sion, and J thank God I need them not. But, with 
the proud consciousness of one who has dared to do 
his duty as a servant of the republic, amidst dangers 
and trials such as, | trust, are notto grow common 
in our government, I stand before you to lay claim 
to the confidence, respect, and approbation of all 
gocd men, more especially of those belonging to the 
democratic party. I feel and know this day, and I 
will prove even to my enemies, that in my station as 
a senator, and retiring from it, I incurred no guili— 
[ deceived no one—I betrayed no party—I made no 
sacrifice of your interests, and no surrender of your 
rights—none at all, directly nor indirectly. And they 
who have charged the contrary, with al] who, from 
any motive, personal or political, have given to it 
their aid and countenance, did ‘“‘bear false witness.” 

{t is true that on the 25th of July, a few moments 
before the vote was expected to have been taken on 
the new tariff bill of 1846, (improperly called ‘*Me- 
Kay's bill,”) I resigned my seat as a senator in con- 
gress into the hands of North Carolina, to whom it 
belonged, believing that it was my duty to do it sooner 
than cast my vote against my conscience for a law 
that I could not approve, and knowing that it was 
my perfect right to do it, and that I would be but 
exercising that right in precise accordance with the 
last written doctrine of the legislature and of the 
party who elected me. In thisonly have I offended; 
and in manly sincerity, but with that plainness of 
speech which the humblest man in the community 
will be able to understand for himself, I proceed to 
lay before you my explanation. 


} 


bill and report. 


ove 


ble, prudent, practical measure of legislation upon 
this subject, which seemed likely to put at rest ang 


settle the tariff dispute. Unfortunately, it did not 
pass the house of representatives: 1 will not stop to 
state the cause. But, notwithstahding its temporary 
defeat in that body, the democratic party at once 
put themselves before the people of the Union upon 
that bill as a common platform, and it was promu|. 
gated as their proposed scheme of reforming the ta. 
riff act of 1842. ‘*McKay’s report’? of 1844 wags 
published and sent forth as the true and authentic 
interpretation of their views in regard to the change 
we were afterwards to insist upon. So TI understood 
itat the time, and ever since, and so have I con. 
stantly declared. The bill was named after its au- 
thor and advocate, (Mr. McKay,) a statesman of 
North Carolina—a southern man and a democrat.— 
My own opinions in its favor were freely expressed 
in all my intercourse with you, and they are not un. 
known in any quarter. The domocratic press in N, 
Carolina, without exgeption, applauded it. The de- 
mocratic party zealoWSly approved of it throughout 
our hmits. If there was a single one of them who 
did not, I am yet to learn the fact. Hundreds, if not 
thousands, of the other party in our state gave their 
approving voice in its favor. Our elections in 1844 
and 1845, all of them, were conducted upon that ba- 
sis, so far as the tariff question entered into them at 
all. Every intelligent-man in the nation knows the 
fact that the fall elections of 1844, and those in the 
spring of 1845, throughout the United States, for 
members of the present congress, were carried on, 
if not upon the same basis, with a knowledge of that 
The north saw in it a pledge of the 
south and west that we did not mean to break down 





The subject of the tariff, and the system of laws 


by which taxes are imposed and collected for the use Senos 


of the general government throughout the Union is | 


in reply to proposed modifications; and the amount | one of deep importance, but of much intricacy and 


great difficulty in its judicious arrangement. Soon 


| 
man when he first goes into congress directly from | 


private life will be apt to experience, and that was, | 


} 


' 
it. With an ambition to learn my duty as a legisla- | 
tor for this great republic, and a fixed determina- | 


_ tion to pursue it afterwards, I immediately gave my | 
merely to shorten the war with Mexico, | would | 


vote fur the treaty as it stands; putting all the rea- | 


'wellas ours. 


made myself qualified, and wy political associates 
_believed me fit to be consulted and counselled with 


The great question of the boundary | 


whole mind to the study and consideration of this | 


tariff system, well known that upon it depended ina 
good degree the chief operations of commerce, ag- 
riculture, and manufactures in the other states as 
During the first session of the last | 


and oppress the labor and inJustry of the north and 
The south saw in it a reasonable concession 
to their demand for practical free trade. The peo- 
ple every where saw in it the hope for moderate le- 
gislation, and the prospect of a permanent arrange. 
ment of a question that had been agitating the na- 
tion for a quarter of a century; and if your memory 
still serves you witha recollection of any of the 
speeches of your candidates for the last legislature 
or for the present congress, made in North Carolina 
only a year ago, ] beg to know whether it was not 
uniformly proclaimed that all true democrats were 
going in favor of “*McKay’s bill” of 1844? Bear in 
mind that the ‘‘McKay bill” of 1844 and the Mc- 
Kay bill of 1846 agree in nothing but the name, 
as I will show you hereafter. 


And what, let me ask, was the result of all this’ 
In the north, as well as in the south and west, the 


congress, and after having devoted nearly all my | elections to the present congress ended favorably to 
time for some months to this study, 1 hoped I had | 


in our united efforts to arrange a tariff with justice 
to all sections, and with entire safety to the ‘business, 
prosperity, harmony, peace, and independence of the 
Union. ‘So admit that this could not be done was to 


declare that the Union cannot be preserved, and the 
_cause of free government had failed. 


The democratic senators in particular, concurring 


as we did then, and do now, with a few exeeptions 


———— . ; ecw at the north, in a sentiment of opposition to the ta- 
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riff of 1842, desired to see it changed. That act 


_ was believed to be extreme in its protective charac- 
‘ter, and therefore unequal and unsatisfactory to 


large sections of the Union; and ouraim was to mo- 
dify it by the nearest possible approach to that hap- 
py mean between the extreme ojinions of such as 


demand a total abandonment of all protection on one 
_haud, and of those who insist upon protection as a 


primary object on the other. 


i have no doubt that 
this is the only foundation upon which wise and just 


legislation can be based, when interests really con- 
‘flicting are to be affected by the action.of the gene- 


ral government. Conferences with each other, and 


'with the chairman of the committee of ways and 


means of the house of representatives, (Mr. McKay,) 
were frequently held as to the best mode of altering 


and reforming the tariff of 1842. The more emi 
nent men of the democratic party in the senate, and 
leading statesmen from different sections of the 


Union in congress, took part in the deliberations and 
investigations which preceded and accompanied the 
formation of what was then called and known as 


|“ MeKay’s bill and report,” viz: in March, 1844. In 


Jina elections, by unscrupulous libels against me, my | 


assailants would cease from their “dirty work,” and 
bad men, Who measure the motives of the virtuous 
by a standard of morals which vice has erected in 
their own bosoms, would go hunting after some fresh 
victim to gratify their igneble malice. But 1 come 
before you at this time to speak of myself, not of 
others, and to defend my own faithfulness, not to 


the councils whence the bill proceeded I had the 
honor to be admitted as an humble and unpretending 
participator, so that | knew, and it cannot be denied, 
that quite all the democratic senators from the south 
and west, and very nearly every one from the north 
and east, assented to or acquiesced in it. It formed 


a subject of congratulation, 1 remember, amongst 


the members of the party from all sections at that 








the democratic party. A democratic majority of 
more than sixty were returned to the house of re- 
presentatives. The same party held a majority in 
the senate. And a democratic president, nominated 
after the ‘“‘MeKay il!” of 1844 had been framed 
and approved by the party, was elected by the votes 
of states in the north as well as the south; a south- 
ern and a western president, whom we could not 
_have elected without the votes of northern states.— 
Of course I cannot undertake to affirm, as a fact, 
‘that the northern stales which voted for the demo- 
‘cratic party were induced to do it by McKay’s bill 
and report of 1844. But this I know, and will say, 
‘that it was put forth as a political peace-offering 
upon the tariff, and that the northern people at once 
rallied to the support of the party in numbers largely 
'beyond those which had heretofore supported it; and 
that it was expected by us when that offering was made 
thatit would conciliate the northern democrats, and | 
-bave no doubt that it enlisted the support of thou- 
‘sands who would have sustained the party without 
‘it. Now, then, 1 put it to the conscience of the 
| people of North Carolina, who I know love all their 
/country—north, south, east, and west—whether, 
| under such circumstances, | was bound to violate my 
‘sense of duty, and, contrary alike to this parly- 
| pledge and to my own sober judgment as a senator, 
to assent toan act which violated, out and out, the 
‘McKay bill” of 1844, when there was no public 
emergency to require it, and no national exigency to 
'excuse it, and that when I did most confidently be- 
lieve that the new tariff act of the present congress 
| was, in itself, unwise and full of mischief to the re- 
| public? Was it my duty to you, or to the democra- 
‘lic party of North Carolina, to have done that? And 
had Ino right to resign and retire from it? Was | 
‘to hold on to my office, and put up the pretended 
‘excuse that the democrats of North Carolina had 
| changed their minds, and repudiated “*McKay’s bill” 
|of 1844 for a new and different measure in 1846, oF 
that the people desired me to pass the latter, when, 
| forsooth, I did not know the fact to be so, and in my 
‘heart I did not believe it? So far from its being the 


time, (1844,) that the opinions and views of demo- | case, | more than doubted whether thousands of you 
-erats in the national councils had been thus brought | have not taken it for granted, or been led to believe, 
to harmonize in what was thought to be a reasena-|down to this day, that the McKay bill” of je44 
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cenigeeniat CTA ~ 
was the same thing that is called so in 1846, where- 
as they are as different as light is from darkness.— | 
No, my constituents never required such things of 
w Believe me, I do not mean to bring into question 
the course of other democratic senators who con- 
demned the act, and yet gave it their vote. Itis my 
right to state that there were not a few of them who 
did that. Neither do I mean by this to assail my 
friend Mr. McKay. Far from it. They are my 
friends personally and politically, and in taking a dif- 
ferent view of their duty they (‘id me no wrong, and 
in defending my own conduct, [ intend not to arraign 
theirs. Whilst I have pursued the light of my can- 
science, they have followed theirs. In questions of 
conscience, it must be conceded that Gop is the 
judge, and every man must stand or fall according 
as each believes for hi nself. So that not unfrequeat- 
Jy there are cases where men in the same circum- 
stances may act differently, and yet both be guilt. 
less. 

But what I have said upon tM history and purpose 
of the “**McKay bill” of 1844 did not form all of my 
objections to the new tariff of 1846, improperly 
named “McKay’s bill;’? and which I shall, for the 
sake of discrimination, more properly call the “Ex- | 
perimental Tariff.” 

My opinions shall be laid before you without dis- 
guise, and you shall see whether, taken in connex- 
ion with an unnecessary and improper abandonment 
of the real McKay bill of 1844, they do not show, 
that in my hostility to the experimental tariff, | was 
faithful to you and my country, and true to myself 
and my party. 


Fortunately for me, those opinions, so far as they 
looked forward to its ultimate consequences on the 
harmony of the party or the welfare of the repub- 
lic, 1 am no longer under the necessity of supporting 
by labored arguments. For good or evil, the law 
has passed. If it should be repealed or modified at 
the next session, that will be of itself a complete 
vindication of my opposition to it at the present.— 
If it should be permitted to remain in force in the 
form I was required to vote upon it, then time will| 
soon determine whether my opinion of it was right | 
or wrong. I abide the resuit without fear; yet, if J} 
know myself, without a wish to see evil come of it, | 
merely fur the sake of claiming hereafter the merit| 
of political sagacity for my resistance to it. 

These, then, were my opinions, as they are now: 

First. Our country is involved in an expensive 
war, and the wisest among you cannot foresee its 
close. We havea large army invading Mexico, and 
a large navy off her coasts, along the Pacific Ocean 
and in the Gulf of Mexico. The sum already ap- 
propriated by congress for the government expendi- 
tures of the fiscal year exceeds rrrry MILLIONS of 
dollars. Will the experimental] tariff raise revenue 
sufficient to ‘‘pay as we go?” Certainly not. Con-| 
gress knew that, and therefore authorized a loan of 
ten millions, at the very time we were passing this 
tariff ; and the first act of the next session will pro- | 
bably be one for ten millions more! Will it produce | 
revenue enough to pay one half of the appropria- 
tions? [ am quite sure it will not. Its advocates did 
not assert that it will do much more. Wherefore, 
if this experiment works as well as its warmest 
friends have predicted, the government will fall in 
debt twenty-five millions this (fiscal) year. Sv long 
as the war lasts, and for such a period of time after 
iias the war expenses continue, :t will be the same 
thing. But if the experiment works as illy as its 
most violent opponents have said of it, why then it 
will hardly go atall. I think the truth lies between | 
them. It will work, butit will work badly, and 
work you deeply in debt; and if it is adhered to 
“without alteration,” the public debt wall be increas- 
ed not much short of THIRTY MiLLIONs the first year, 
and | can see no way to prevent its yearly increase, 
except by a resort to direct taxes. 

Direct taxes ought to be our very last resort— 
public-debt is an evil that ] abhor more than ever 
since | was a member of congress; and therefore it | 
was the conclusion of my mind that this tariff ex- 
periment ought not to be tried, and certainly not at 
this particular time. The acts of congress which 
Went to diminish the revenue, but to increase the 
expenditures, did not seem to me to be consistent 
With prudence in any government, more especially | 
inatime of war. ‘The tariff system, according to 
my judgment, was a most unfit subject for party ex- 
periments; and at the time of a yearly expenditure 
Of fifty millions of dollars, and of a foreign war, 
Buch experiments amounted to party rashness. If 
the war should end soon, still the government here, 
We knew, expected to terminate it by a treaty for 
Peace and a new territory, viz: California. . No ho- 
Hest country would take the territory without pay-| 
Ng the owner for it, and, if we would, Mexico can- | 
ot yield it upon any other terms. Hence, whether | 
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tal tariff bill without approving of it. 
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| we were to have peace or war with Mexico, we| Fourth. In none of the tariff acts of the United 


needed much more money to carry on the govern. | States in former years was the industry of our own 
ment. When the plainest rules of arithmetic and | country burdened by discriminations made against 


common sense thus compelled me to withhold my home manufactures. 


Their policy was to build up 


support from a tariff experiment, to be made now, | and not to destroy, to protect and not to oppress.— 


at the expense’ of the nation’s credit, how could || Not so the experimental tariff. 


hesitate? 

Second. The tariff of 1842 ought to have been 
modified, but not by an act which reduced the du- 
ties as early as the first December. 

In all great alterations of the tariff diminishing 
duties, the reductions ought to be made upon reason- 
able notice to the people whose property and busi- 
ness will be affected by them. In that case there 
may be inconvenience to some, but it does not bring 
ruin down upon so many innocent people. Not giv- 
ing time, infant factories are destroyed by the hand 
of legislation, and the older and more mature esta- 
blishments are compelled to diminish their opera- 
tions forthwith, and consequently to discharge a 
number of their Jaborers, and reduce the wages of 
all. The laborers suffer more than the owners, be- 
cause they are less able to bear it. The sudden loss 
of work wiii be to many of them and their families 


'a loss of food and raiment; and that which the law- 


maker is commanded to pray for—his “daily bread” 
—he would be thus rudely taking by law from the 
workingman of his country. And the experimental 
tariff act was the more objectionable, inasmuch as 
many of our countrymen——the northern laborers, 
who are to suffer under it--will be put out of em 


| 


| 


j 
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And is it not a mis- 
take to suppose that the republican people of North 
Carolina were at any time hostile to those acts mere- 
ly because they were “protective?” Our hostility 
wa3 aimed at the extent of the thing, not the thing 
itself; at extreme protection, not protection per se — 
With here and there an individual exception—for re- 
publicans in those days were allowed to differ—I 
boldly affirm that this was the republican doctrine of 
our state; and the people will know it to be true 
when I remind them that it was precisely the point 
of our dispute with the Nullifiers. They were 
against protection out and oul; we, the (Jackson) re- 
publican party of North Carolina in particular, went 
for incidental protection, moderale protection by a 


“judicious tariff.’ They were for declaring the tariff 


| 
} 
} 
| 


of 1828 and 1832 unconstitutional, and nullifying it 
because it protected manufactures. We thought it 
was unjust because the protection was extreme, but 
not unconstitutional, and that the *Union must be 
preserved.’? What the republican party of North 
Carolina thought then, 1 thought, and spoke, and 
wrote. 

And, coming down to more recent events, let me 
say that McKay’s bill of 1844 was a tariff of inciden- 
tal protection, which you and I, and all the demo- 


ployment in the beginning of winter, when other | crats in congress from North Carolina approved and 
employments will be obtained with great difficulty; | sustained, and the people of our party in North Ca- 


and at the north the poor, without labor and wages, 


rolina nowhere opposed last year, and the press of 


encounter a degree of suffering in that inclement, the party defended up to the inauguration and after- 
season which we have ho just conception of at the | 


south. You must see it before you can fully appre- 
ciate it. Also, a sudden alteration of the tariff must 
of necessity disturb the home market of our manu- 


} 
| 


factuuers, coal-diggers, and mechanics, and involve | 


hundreds and thousands, in losses to some, ruin to 
others, and suffering to many. 


Even a bad tariff law, then, should not be repeal- 
ed so as to fall down too hastily, when its gradual 
abrogation would create less inconvenience to the go- 
vernment, and its sudden change may oppress the 
poor, or do injustice to any seclion. ‘The govern- 
ment ought to have compassion on all the people, 
and particularly upon the Jaboring classes. The ma- 
nufacturs at the north are not all ‘‘Abbott Lawren- 
ces,’’ whose fortune has been the theme of so many 
tariff speeches. The compromise tariff act, under 
Gen. Jackson, in 1833, reduced the duties gradually 
and periodically for nine years. Jt gave nine years’ 
notice. This experimental tariff will reduce all the 
duties upon only four months’ notice! The latter 


‘ 


’ 


| 
; 


was harsn, cruel, unjust legislation; harsh to the | 
wealthy, cruel to the laborer, and unjust to both; and | 


the general welfare did not require it. 


Third. The independent treasury, of itself a great | 


change; the warehousing act another; and the experi- 
mental tariff, the greatest of them all, will, when 


j 


taken together, work an entire revolution of our fi- | 


nancial system. One at a time they might have 
been introduced more safely, some of them wisely. 
But, by being so nearly united, as they will be, in the 
time of their commencement, it is calculated to ex- 
cite apprehension and alarm. 


To put them into | 


| 
| 


| 
} 


simultaneous operation was, indeed, a political move- | 


ment of party too violent and too potent for good.— 


injuriously; and, with a government expenditure of 
fifty millions and a revenue under twenty millions, 


| They will affect all the business of the people most | 


the government itself’ may be crushed under their | 


combined operation. 


money market, or soon expected there, as a borrow- 
er at home, clearly appeared to my mind to be un- 
wisely jeoparding public credit and private confi- 
dence. 


tainly reforms need not always be revolutions. Qne 


, must reasonably fear that, without a miracle, such 


strong measures, acting with their combined power 
against the existing order of things in the country, 
may creale a revulsion in trade, pecuniary distress, 
hard times, popular excitements, and sectional agita- 
tions, preceding another contest for the presidency, 
and do nobody any good but a few political asitators 
and rich speculators. I thought they would go very 
far towards producing an Overthrow of the democrat- 
ic party, if they did not entirely accomplish it.— 


These ecnsequences were too natural not to be appre- 


hended; and the last mentioned, result was openly 
predicted by some and probably anticipated by others 
of my own friends, who yet voted for the experimen- 
Unless it 
should be repeated, or materially modified, its conse- 
quences now belong to the developments of the future; 
so I need not illustrate the grounds of my conviction 
by minuter statements. Let time test its correctness. 


To attempt it when the nation | 
was at war abroad, and the government was in the | 


| 
| 


i 
} 
} 


Revolutions are seldom reforms, and cer- | 


of another part. 


| 


wards, and even down to the day of the report from 
the present secretary of the treasury. Careful study, 
longer experience, and closer examination, bave con- 
firmed me in’ the faith of those times, fortified as it 
was by the authority of the administrations of Wash- 


ington, and Jefferson, and Madison, and Monroe, and 


Jackson, all Southern republicans and Southern presi- 
dents. Is consistency treason? It may be a misfor- 
tune to me that I was unable to change with the 
times, but it would be a crime to deny my faith.— 
To avoid misrepresemtation, | give you the words of 
those wise, and eminent, and patriotic men. Hear 
Washington: 


Extract of a speech of George Washington, President 
of the United Slates, to Congress, January 8, 1790. 
“A free people ought not only to be armed, but 

disciplined; to which end a uniform a well digested 
plan is requisite; and their safety and interest re- 
quire that they should promote such manufactories as 
tend to render them independent of others for essen- 
tial, particularly military supplies.” 

“The advancement of agriculture, commerce, and 
manufactures, by all proper means, will not, I trust, need 
recommendation.” 

In accordance with this general recommendation, 
the house of representatives passed a resolution di- 
recting the secretary of the treasury (MIr. Hamilton) 
to report to them upon the subject of manufactures, 
and particularly as to the means of promoting such 
as would tend to render the United States indepen- 
dent of foreign nations for military and other essen- 
tial supplies; and his report was submitted in Decem- 
ber, 1791, wherein he said: 

“The expediency of manufactures in the United 
States, which was not long since deemed very ques- 
tionable, appears at this time to be pretty generally 
adimitted.”—-p. 123. 

And again he said: 

‘‘A question has been made concerning the consti- 
tutional rigtt of the government of the United States 
to apply this species of encouragement, [to manu- 
factures,] but there is certainly no good foundation 
for such a question.”—p. 136. 

And again he said: 

“It is not uncommon to meet with an opinion, that, 
though the promoting of manufactures may be the 
interest of a part of the Union, it is contrary to that 
The Northern and Southern re- 
gions are sometimes represented as having adverse 
interests in this respect. Those are called manufac. 
luring, these agricultural states; and a species of op- 
position is imagined to subsist between the manufac- 


| turing and agricultural interests. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
} 


‘“Jdeas of a contrariety of interest between the 
Northern and Southern regiens of the Union are, in 


| the main, as unfounded as they are mischievous.— 


The diversity of circumstances on which such con- 
trarielty ig usually predicated, authorizes a directly 
contrary conclusion. Mutual wants constiute one 


| of the strongest links of politica] connexion; and the 
| extent of these bears a natural proportion to the di 


versily in the means of mutual supply. .Suggestions 
of an opposite complexion are ever to be deplored, 
as unfriendly to the steady pursuit of one great com- 
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mon cause, and to the perfect harmony of all its 

parts."—p. 434. (See State Papers, Finances, vol. 

1, pages 123, 134, and 136.) 

These were the doctrines of Washington, and of 
Washington’s administration. And now hear Wash 
ington again: 

Extract of a speech of George Washington, President of 
the United States, to Congress, December 7, 1796. 
“The suspension of foreign commerce, produced 

by the injustice of the belligerent powers, (of Eu- 

rope;) and the consequent losses and sacrifices of our 
citizens, are subjects of just concern. ‘I'he situation 
into which we have thus been forced, has impelled 
us to apply a portion of our industry and capital to 
internal manufactures and improvements. The ex- 
tent of this conversion is daily increasing, and little 
doubt remains that the establishinents formed and 
forming, will, under the auspices of cheaper mate- 
rials and subsistence, the freedom of labor from taxa- 
tion with us, and of PROTECTING DUTIES AND PROHI- 

BITIONS, become permanent.” 

Hear Madison: 

Extract of a message from James Madison, President of 

the United States to Congress, Nov. 5, 1811. 

‘‘Although other subjects will press more imme- 
diately on your deliberations, a portion of them can- 
not but be well bestowed on the just and sound po- 
licy of securing to our manufactures the success they 
have attained, and are stil] attaining, in some degree, 
under the impulse of causes not permanent. 

‘Besides the reasonableness of saving our manu- 
factures from sacrifices which a change of circum- 
stances might bring on them, the national interest 
requires that, with respect to such articles at least 
as belong to our defence and our primary wants, we 
should not be left in unnecessary dependence on ex- 
ternal supplies.” 

Extract of a message from James Madison, President of 

the United States, to Congress, Dec, 5, 1815. 

“In adjusting the duties on imports to the object of 
revenue, the influence of the tariff on manufactures 
will necessarily present itself for consideration.— 
However wise the theory may be which leaves to 
the sagacity and interest of individuals the applica- 
tion of their industry and resources, there are in 
this, as in other cases, exceptions to the general 
rule. Besides the condition, which the theory itself 
implies, of a reciprocal adoption by other nations, 
experience teaches that so many circumstances must 
concur in introducing and maturing manufacturing 
establishments, especially of the more complicated 
kinds, that a country may remain long without them, 
although sufficiently advanced, and in some respects 
even peculiarly fitted, for carrying them on with 
success. Under circumstances giving a powerful 
impulse to manufacturing industry, it has made 
us a progress, and exhibited an efficiency, which 
justify the belief that, with a protection not more than 
ts due to the enterprising citizens whose interests are now 
at stake, it will become, at an early day, not only 
sufe against occasional competitions from abroad, but 
a source of domestic wealth, and even cf external 
commerce. In selecting the branches more espe- 
cially entitled to the public patronage, preference 
is obviously claimed by such as will relieve the 
United States from a dependence on foreign supplies, 
ever subject to casual failures, for articles necessary 
for the public defence, or connected with the primary 
wants of individuals. It wili be an additional re- 
commendation of particular manufactures, where 
the materials of them are extensively drawn from 
our agriculture, and consequently impartand ensure 
to that great fund of national prosperity and inde- 
pendence an encouragement which cannot fail to be 
rewarded.” 

Hear Monroe: 

Exirgct of a message from James Monroe, President of 

the United States, to Congress, Dec. 7, 1819 

‘It is deemed of great importance to give encourage- 
ment to our domestic manufactures. in what manner 
the evils which have been adverted to may be reme- 


died, and how far it may be practicable in other re- | 


spects to aflord to them further encouragement, pay- 
ing due regard to the other great interests of the 
nation, is submitted to the wisdom of congress.” . 


Extract of a message from James Monroe, President of | 


the United States, to Congress, Dec. 3, 1822. 


“From the best information that | have been able | 
to obtain, it appears that our manufactures, though | 


depressed immediately after the peace, have consid- 
erably increased, and are still increasing, tinder the 
encouagement given them by the tariff of 1816, and 
by subsequent jaws. Satisfied | am, whatever may 
be the abstract doctrine in favor of unrestricted com 
merce, provided all nations would concur in it, and 
it was not liable to be interrupted by war, which has 
never occurred, and cannot be expected, that there 


are other strong reasons applicable to our situation | 
and relations with other countries, which impose on | : 
us the obligation to cherish and sustain our maniufac- | the condition of our impost revenue deseryes special | States. 


tures. Satisfied, however, I likewise am, that the 
interest of every part of our Union, even of those 
most benefitted by manufactures, requires that this 
subject should be touched with the greatest caution, 
and a critical knowledge of the effect to be produced by 
the slighlest change. On full consideration of the 
subject, in all its relations, ! am persuaded thata 
further augmentation may now be made of the duties 
on certain foreign articles, “« favor of our own, and 
without affecting injuriously any other interest.” 


Extract of a message jrom James Monroe, President of 
the United States; to Congress, Dec. 2, 1823. 

‘‘Having communicated my views to congress, at 
the commencement of the last session, respecting the 
encouragement which ought to be given to our manu- 
factures, and the principle on which it should be 
founded, Ihave «'v to add that those views remain 
unchanged; and that the present state of those coun- 
tries with which we have the most immediate politi- 
cal relations and greatest commercial intercourse, 
tends to confirm them. Under this impression, I re- 
commend a review of the tariff, for the purpose of 
affording such additional protection to those articles 
which we are prepared to manufacture, or which are 
more immediately connected with the defence and 
independence of the country.” 

Hear Jackson: 


Extract of a message from Andrew Jackson, President of 
the United States, to Congress, Dec. 8, 1829. 

‘‘No very considerable change has occurred, during 
the recess of congress, in the condition of either our 
agriculture, commerce, or manufactures. 

“To regulate its conduct so as to promote equally 
the prosperity of these three cardinal interests, is 
one of the most difficult tasks of governmeat; and it 
may be regretted that the complicated restrictions 
which now embarrass the intercourse of nations could 
not, by common consent, be abolished, and commerce 
allowed to flow in those channels to which individual 
enterprise—always its surest guide—might direct it. 
But we must ever expect selfish legislatien in other 
nations, and are, therefore compelled to adapt our 
own to their regulations, in the manner best calcula- 
ted to avoid serious injury, and to harmonize the con- 
flicting interests of our agriculture, our commerce, 
and our manufactures. Under these impressions, I 
invite your atlention to the existing tariff, believing 
that some of its provisions require modification. 

‘‘The general rule to be applied in graduating the 
duties upon articles of foreign growth or manufac- 
ture is that which will place our own in fair compe- 
tition with those of other countries; and the induce- 
ments to advance even a slep beyond this point are control- 
ling in regard to those articles which are of primary ne- 
cessity in time of war. When we reflect upon the dif- 
ficulty and deiieacy of this operation, it is important 
that it should never be attempted but with the utmost 
caution. Frequent legislation in regard lo any branch of 
industry, affecting Us value, and by which its capital may 
be transferred to new channels, must always be productive 
of hazardous speculation and loss. 

‘‘In deliberating, therefore, on these interesting 
subjects, local feelings and prejudices should be 
merged in the patriotic determination to promote the 
great interests of the whole. All attempts to connect 
them with the party conflicts of the day are neces- 
sarily injurious, and should be discountenanced. Our 
action upon them should be under the control of 
higher and purer motives. Legislation subjected to 
such influences can never be just, and wall not long 
retain the sanction of a people whose active paitriot- 
ism is not bounded by sectional limits, nor insensa- 
ble to that spirit of concession and ferbearance which 
gave life to our political compact, and still sustains 
it. Discarding all calculations of political ascenden- 
cy, the North, the South, the East, and the West 
should unite in diminishing any burden of which 
either may justly complain. 

“The agricultural interest of our country is so es- 
sentially connected with every c‘her, and so supe- 
rior in importance to them all, that .tis scarcely ne- 
|cessary to invite to it your particular attention. I! 
is principally as manufactures and commerce tend to in- 
crease ihe value of agricultural productions, and lo ex- 
‘tend their application lo the wants and comforts of society, 
that they deserve the fostering care of government. 

‘“‘j.ooking forward to the period, not far distant, 
'when a sinking fund will no longer be required, the 





|duties on those articles of importation which cannot 

come in compelition with cur own production, are the 
first that should engage the allention of congress in the 
modification of the taryf. Of these, tea and coffee are the 
, most prominent: they enter largely into the consump- 
| tion of the country, and have become articles of ne- 
| cessity to ali classes.” 


| Extract of a message from Andrew Jackson, President of 
the United States, to Congress, Dec. 7, 1830. 
‘Among the numerous causes of congratulation, 


. . . . li, Stir 
mention, inasmuch as it promises the means of ex. 


tinguishing the public debt sooner than was antic). 
pated, and furnishes a strong illustration of the prac. 
tical effects of the present tariff upon our commercjg| 
interests. | 

“The object of the tariff is objected to by some ag 
unconstitutional; and it is considered by almost q}} 
as defective in many of its parts. 

“The power to impose duties on imports originally 
belonged to the several staics. The right to adjust 
those duties, with a view to the encouragement of the 
domestic branches of industry, is so completely incidey. 
tal to that power that it is difficult tosuppose the ex. 
istence of the one without the other. The states 
have delegated their whole authority over imports to 
the general government, without limitation or re. 
striction, saving the very inconsiderable reservation 
relating to their inspection laws. This authority 
having thus entirely passed from the States, the rigtit 
to exercise it for the purpose of protection does not 
exist in them, and, consequently, if it be not possess. 
ed by the general ggyernment, it must be extinct — 
Our political system would thus present the anomaly 
of a people stripped of the right to foster their own 
industry, and to counteract the most selfish and de. 
structive policy which might be adopted by foreizy 
nations. This surely cannot be the case. This indis. 
pensable power, thus surrendered by the states, must 
be within the scope of the authorily on the subject 
expressly delegated to congress. 

“In this conclusion I am confirmed as well by the 
opinions of Presidents Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, and Monroe, who have each repeatedly recom. 
mended the exercise of this right under the constitu- 
tion; as by the uniform practice of congress, the con- 
tinued acquiescence of the states, and the general 
understanding of the people. 

“That our deliberations on this interesting subject 
should be uninfluenced by these partizan conflicts that 
are incident to free institutions, is the fervent wish of my 
heart. ‘To make this great question, which unhappily 
so much divides and excites the public mind, subser- 
vient to the short-sighted views of faction, must de- 
stroy all hope of settling it satisfactorily to the great 
body of the people and for the general interest; | 
cannot, therefore, in taking leave of the subject, too 
earnestly, for my own feelings or the common good, 
warn you against the blighting consequences of such 
a course.” 


Extract of a message from Andrew Jackson, President 
of the United States, to Congress, Dec. 6, 1831. 

“The confidence with which the extinguishment 
of the public debt may be anticipated presents an op- 
portunity for carrying into effect more fully the policy 
in relation to import duties which has been recom- 
mended in my former messages. A modification of 
the tariff which shall produce a reduction of our 
revenue to the wants of the government, and an ad- 
justment of the duties on imports with a view to 
equal justice in relation to all our national interests, 
and to the counteraction of foreign policy, so far as 
it may be injurious to those interests, is deemed to 
be one of the principal objects which demand the 
consideration of the present congress. In the exer- 
cise of that, spirit of concession and conciliation 
which has distinguished the friends of our Union in 
all great emergencies, it is believed that this object 
may be effected without injury to any national inter- 
est.” 

Now, the experimental tariff, as ] interpret it, fun- 
damentally violated this doctrine. It discriminated, 
but it did so against our domestic labor, and in that 
way and to that extent it made war upon the vital 
interests of the North. And pray, what inducements 
were offered to North Carolina by this experiment, 
that her senators should help to carry on the unna- 
tural conflict? What but the naked desire for an ap- 
parent party unity where there was really no parly 
concord. For North Carolina had no Iocal or state 
interest which will be served or elevated by it.— 
None, whatever. 

The limits of this address will not allow of illus 
trations by a tedious detail of enumerated articles: 
I rescrve them for a more suitable occasion, only re- 
marking for the present that if any should be disin- 
genuous enough to deny this characteristic of the new 
tariff, no.one who regards his reputation will ventere 
to contradict the fict that this experimental tariff 
does not discriminate in favor of American manufac: 
tures; and not to discriminate in their favor modera- 
tely and reasonably, by a “‘live and let live” law of 
‘love amongst brethren of a common country, 1s the 
same thing in principle though not in degree as lu 
discriminate against them. Verily it appeared to m 
that ils passage would be substituting the theories 0 
yesterday, learned in the law office, for the exper 





‘ence of fifty years of our own government and the 
| practice of all civilized nations, for the sake of pet 


| petrating an experiment upon the people of the U: 
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Fifth. The last objection | shall trouble you with 
you with 18 the new principle that all ‘-all duties 
are to be laid ad valorem.” It is not the least re- 
markable circumstance. connected with the passage 
of the act that this new ad valorem article in the de- 
mocratic creed was supported by the sanction of no 
distinguished name but Henry Clay’s; but Mr. Clay’s 
friends say that even he has been misrepresented, to 
furnish the authority. hy 

Apother not unimportant circumstance is, that the 
people of my state has been commanded to dishonor 
me, as one not true to the doctrine of a party tariff 
of ‘tad valorem duties,” and therefore treacherous to 
them, when] put itto your conscience that there 
are thousands and tens of thousands of good North 
Carolina democrats, who, so far from having adopted 
it in their political creed, did never so much as hear 
of it until long since my election to the senate! Let 
each one answer for himself. Did you ever under- 
stand it before? In sincerity, 1 declare that until af 
ter my election to the senate [ did not,and I presume 
you did not. But | think I understand it now, my 
countrymen, and I venture to guess that the more 
you koow of it, and the longer it shall be tried, the 
jess you will like it. 

But let me tell you whatitis. It is to lay duties 
or taxes upon goods imported from foreign countries, 
according to the value of the goods at the market 
from whence they come—the law fixing the per cent, 
and the collector of it ascertaining the foreign value 
of whatever is taxed, viz. the sum of the tax—for 
which he is not responsible to you, but to the treasury 
department. And the specific duty is the same tax 


imposed upon the same article—the law itself, how- * 


ever, distinguishing the values, by establishing the 
particular sum of taxation, and having nothing for 
the collector to «to but to weigh or measure the quan- 
tity; wherein, if he be guilty of fraud, he may pro- 
bably be convicted, or if disposed to oppress the mer- 
chant, he can be prevented. In short, where the 
tax is specific, the collector only weighs or measures 


the quantity; but where it is ad valorem, he not only | 


measures or weighs the quantity, but likewise de- 
termines, upon his own judgment, the foreign value 
of the things imported. The uniform rule, as ap- 
proved by your government, has been heretofore that 
of making all the duties specific which can be made 
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In 1795, when Washington was president, Alexan-|the democratic party by harmonizing the country 
der Hamilton, his secretary of the treasury, in a re-| generally upon a distracting conflict of local inte- 
port to the House of Representatives, used the fol-| rests. I have also shown you how the tariff bill 
lowing words, viz: proposed at this session, was altogether a differant 

‘According to the present laws imposing duties on | one, and every way objectionable in its details and 
articles imported into the United States, not much | in its principles, and in the time of its operation, and, 
short of one third of the whole amount of the duties; I might have added, in the manher in which it was 
is derived from articles rated ad valorem. urged upon the Senate, and how utterly impossible 

“In other nations, where this branch of revenue,; it was with me, on account of all these things, to 
as with us, is of priticipal or very considerable con- | vote for the bill without amendment, even along 
Sequence, and where no peculiarity of situation has | with other Democratic Senators, with our mouths 
tended to keep the rates of duty low, experience has | gagged, our judgments unconvinced, and our delibe- 
led to Contract more and more the number of articles | rations forestalled upon a question which I always 
rated ad valorem, and of course to extend the number | thought to be a national one, above the dominion of 
of those rated specifically—that is, according to| any political party whatever. 


weight, measure, or pules of quantity. I now proceed to lay before you an unadorned 
“The reason of this is obvious: it is to guard | narrative of my party conferences in connexion with 
against evasions, which infallibly happen in a greater, this subject, and leave it for you to characterize as 
or less degree when duties are high. It is impossi-| it deserves the injustice that has been done to me 
ble for the merchants of any country to have mani | by all those who have brought into question my 
fested more probity than those of the United States | faithfulness to the Democratic parly. Where my de- 
on this subject; and it is firmly believed that there | famers have been prompted by malice, they are en- 
never was one in which illicit purchases to the dis- , titled to my compassion; where they have been led 
advantage of the revenue have obtained so little as| by the spirit of envy, they are more worthy of their 
hitherto in this. Yet would it be a delusive expec- | own; where they have been stimulated into activity 
tation that, with duties so considerable as those | by a vain conceit, or the love of notoriety, or of a 
which now exist, a disposition will not be experi- | petty political eclat, they are deserving of my con- 
enced in some individuals, who carry on our import! tempt, and richly are they rewarded with it. But 
trade, to evade the payment of them, and this to an | owe it to honest men, who may have been misled by 
extent sufficient to make it prudent to guard with! their unfounded accusations, to disabuse (heir minds, 
circumspection, and by every reasonable precaution, | so far as I can do it without a betrayal of that con- 
against the success of such attempts. It is needless, fidence which, amongst gentlemen, is unplied in pri- 
to repeat that this will contribute as much to the vate conversations,no matter what may be their 
interest of the fair trader as to that of the revenue | subject, and which is seldom betrayed without mis- 
‘‘It is believed that in our system the method of, representation. [f necessary, 1 have liberty to do 
rating ad valorem could with convenience be brought , otherwise; but 1 shall avoi all unnecessary repeti- 
within a much narrower compass, and it is evident) tion of the declarations of others to me. 
that to do so wii! contribute materially to the security| When the tariff bill first reached the senate [ was 
of the revenue.”—(See American State Papers, Fi | jn Raleigh, and then communicated to an intimate 








nance, vol. i, page 343.) political friend how difficult I should find it to sup- 
In 1801, under Jefferson’s administration, Albert | port it without important amendments, expressing 

| Gallatin, secretary of the treasury, in a report to the | to him my exceeding anxiety and fears upon the sub- 
| senate, said: ject. Immediately after my return to this city, the 
| ‘tin ‘Geadine 44 guard as far as possible, against the | first day of the debate in the senate, 1 told several 
| value of goods being underrated in the invoices, it 0! the senators, (Democrats), with whom I was most 
would be eligible i lay specific duties on all such | timate the same thing, and upon a conference sug- 











































so, and let the other be ad valorem; but to reduce |4'ticles now paying duties ad valorem as may be gested to two of thom What 5: sagas Rams te cone te 


the list of ad valorem duties, from time to time, by | Susceptible of that alteration.”—(See American State 
adding to the list of specific. The experimental tariff, Papers, Finance, vol. 1, p. 702.) 
condemns or repudiates this policy altogether, and | In 1816, under Madison’s administration, A. J 
prescribes a new one, of having all the duties ad | Dallas, the secretary of the treasury, in a report to 
valorem, and none of them specific. With this ex-|the House of Representatives, and in answer to a 
planation, you can have no difficulty in comprehend- | resolution of the preceding session, after a thorough 
ing my objections to the new principle of the experi- | examination, said: 
mental tariff. 

It was a maxim of the revolution, that “‘represen- 
tation and taxation should go together.” 


| ‘That articles imported to a great amount should 
‘rather be charged with specific duties upon their | 
' Now, this| weight and measure, in order to guard against eva- | 
ig a great principle of liberty, never to be despised; | sions and frauds, than with ad valorem duties on their | 
and the abrogation of it cannot be necessary to the | value.”—(See American State Papers, Finance, vol. | 
interests of the republic. But it means nothing, un-| 3, p. 91.) | 


less it ereates the duty of laying taxes by the law,| Jy 1818, under Monroe's Administration, Wim. H. 
and not by the officers who collect it; so that the cill- | Crawford, the secretary of the treasury, in answer | 
zen who reads the law may, as far as practicable, | tg g resolution of 1817, directing him to report such | 
see in it what it taxes him: officers, too, whom the | eeeamedes es might be necessary for the more effec | 
people have no agency in appointing, and cannot | tual execution of the revenue laws, said: 
remove—officers Who, in assessing values, exercise} «Jy order to provide an adequate remedy, against 
 ehigirs discretion, and whose individual judgment, | the frauds and evasions which already exist, and to 
fis country, as to the market value of property in | prevent their further increase, it is respectfully sub- 
all foreign lands, cannot be successfully impeached, | mitted.” &e. | 
because the witnesses to do it live abroad, and can- ; ¢ di ; f ; 
not be got here; and if they could, it would still be |, And then, alter fecommending twenty-four addi-| 
almost impossible to convict the officer of intentional aan npr Page b h r h | 
falsehood. !t must be proved that he was wrong, | Sage pred - . <_ pe Nhat ougnt to be 
and knew it too. Is not this new doctrine, then, more | P!aced a “A eet de “ai “0 afin, hot pepe 
than a slight departure from this maxim of the re- 7 a on ity - eae, “a saline practicable, 
public? Shall it be approved upon the notion that) the list ed arate P. paying ) 3. — “See 
nen great principle of a representative democracy | Americas - Pinion, 2—n Dips dt ) 
as become impracticable? Shall we sanction the| These opinions, of the great and eminent men of 
pretence that the people’s representatives will cheat| our country, were never controverted, so far as We | 
ca aes hese ates |e af enna er Gainey Sort eee | 
. d 0 3 4 } a | 
scrupulous and more just to you in fixing the values | refuse to them the homage of my confidence and | 
under s system of ad valorem duties? Ought such a| support? What should have induced me to forego | 
departure from a great and fundamental doctrine of | the conclusions of my own judgment, fortified by | 
representative government be tolerated, much less | such authority and confirmed by the experience of | 
whcare permanently into the laws ofa free people, ~ cornet ie 6 hall peer In all my e00-) 
out ubavoidable necessity, and sanctified as Sverre Crees eo pte at yr weigh, vida? 
part of our domestic faith, without notice to the peo- | to me for it than that the bill would destroy the tariff 
sf GAS IOS hy A Pr 
the & nt where congress can do nothing but Ceciare | ; ons ia aiet’ ait thar Ranaik Wain 
Bgregate revenues which may be levied for the | 4 most as unwise as to “cut o 1€ Head tor a cure 
0Vernment, and leave the, treasury department to | of the toothache.” 
collect them as may seem best to its officers, and ac-| [have now explained to you the origin and re- 
cording to its rules. | minded you of the character of McKay’s bil! of 1844. | 
come now to show that what the experimental! I have intimated to you the nature of those party, 
f makes the rule of taxation the fathers of the re-| not to say those moral, obligations which were con- | 
Public made the execplion. What they declared was tracted antecedent to the elections of 1844; and 1) 
® fruittul mother o1 irauds, it has adopted as the! have told you how they were imposed upon me, as| 
only parent of our revenues! one of your cenators, in my best attempts to sustain| 





tarj 


'a resignation; but they did not agree with me, and [ 
consented to think further of that. It had been voted 
by the party to have no reference, and agreed to 
‘| have no amendment to the bill 


Next day I helda 
long and confidential conversation with the Presi- 


DENT OF THE Unirep Srares himself upon this sub- 
ject, and informed him of my determination not to 


vote for the bill, but left it to his discretion whether 


_to keep that purpose secret or not, In that interview, 


such was my anxiety to reconcile my duty with the 
wishes of others, ihat | consented to waive my opposi- 
tion and vote for the bill, however rejuctantly, pro- 
vided it was amended so that the new tariff would 


| not go into operation before the 4th March, 1847.— 
|The bill then would have operated as a repeal of the 


tariff act of 1842, and so far I was willing to support 
it. ButI desired its operation to be postponed to 
some period which would be less oppressive to ex- 


| isting manufactures, and which might allow con- 


gress time to correct ‘its errors, and, after full de- 
liberation, to amend it before the existing system 
had been destroyed; for deliberation had been re- 
fused, and amendments excluded, although the one 


| was due to the subject, and the others were admitted 


to be necessary. By that time, too, | hoped we might 
have peace with Mexico; and, indeed, I entertained 
no doubt that Congress would see the necessity for 
modifying the act at the next session. 1 knew well 
that the Senate was about passing the bill, contrary 
to tne judgment of a majorily, under the duress of a 
party drill; yet, unwise as that was, my feelings 
weie averse lo going against the course of my party 
in that body. ‘These reasons | assigned to the pRE- 
SIDENT, Whose name is not used without his express 
licence. Upon my return to the senate chamber, as 
[had promised to do, 1 told several senators who 
were regarded as leaders upon this question, that [ 
could not vote for the bill unless it should be amend- 
ed as above; but, if it were so amended, I would give 
it my vole. And I again promised to keep my ob- 
jections and purposes a secret from the other side, 
until my own party had been consulted, and untii I 
should be obliged to act. The secret was kept sacred- 
ly upon my part, and no Whig senator knew of my 
opposition to the bill. With that view it was that, 
down to the day before I resigned, I had no con- 
fcrence with persons in Washington, and out of the 
Senate, upon this subject, except the President of 
the United States himself and one of his Cabinet; 


| ubless it may be that, in general terms, I hinted to one 


oi my coile ues In the house that ] was emivarrass- 
ed; but he asked no interview, and I sought none.— 
On the day before I resigned I went into the country 
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Givetee, 
_ — 


with a private gentleman and persona ,(a 
distinguished Democrat), to consult with i:4a upon 
the single point of my resigning, or of making resist- 
ance to the bill. I had frequent conversations with 
Senators, and during Wednesday aad Thursday, be- 
fore the vote was taken in the Senate, J held three 
confidential conferences with the presipent, by his 
request, to whom my determination to vote against 
the bill was always known. Ii is unnecessary for 
me to allude to our intimate personal and political 
reiations, or to state the particular conversations 
that occurred, if it were possible to repeat such 
conversations with perfect accuracy. Suffice it 
to say, that he had notice of my difficulties, and 
knew ali about my determination, except my inten- 
tion to resign. I was not willing to tell him of my 
intention to resign, when there could have been no 
motive for it but to constrain his magnanimity into a 
resistance of my self-sacrifice to his Administration. 
He saw that my mind was made up, and he respect- 
ed my scruples, though he was not indifferent to 
their supposed political consequences to me, or to 
his Administration. 1 will not say more. 

I had been positively informed, before my last in- 
terviews with the president, that the Democratic Se- 
nators could not unite or would not agree upon the 
amendiwent which I had suggested, and the reason 
assigned to me was that it would jeopard the bill in 
the other House to alter it: that the House would re. 
ject it if went back. I replied to this that it was a 
mistaken calculation; and, if not, then the bill ought 
not to pass with the people's representatives against it. 
The sequel proved that | was right, for it had to de 
returned to them in consequence of another amend- 
ment, and yet it passed, as it had done before. The 
Democratic Senators must have regarded any effort 
of mine to amend the bill, contrary lo their wishes, 
and after all that had passed, as a sinister attack upon 
their bill; and perhaps they would have been justified 
in that; and, therefore, | finally resolved not to move 
an amendment myself. As honor and good faith to 
the party required of me not to attempt amending the 
bill agai st their will, I determined to let my oppo- 
sition be, in all respects, direcet and above suspicion; 
sol was exceedingly careful not to do any thing 
which might expose me to censure or interfere with 
any confidential party relations with Democratic Se- 
nators, and therefore resolved not to be put in array 
against them all until! was forced to the wall, when 
(as I told them), I would be compelled to follow the 





dictates of my conscience, party or no party, and) 


Jeave the consequences to God.” ‘There is no Se- 


nator, | am sure, who ever doubted my scruples, or, | 


if he did, he had self respect enough to conceal his 
suspicion. On the contrary, the leading men of that 
body, on the Democratic side, without exception, 
as well as the president of the United States, ex- 
pressed themselves to me, upon occasions, anxiously 
but most confidently—all of them concurring in the 
wish that { could vote for the bill, none doubting my 
perfect sineerity. They say and knew the conflict I 
had to endure betwixt feeling and duty, but which | 
am not able to describe to you. There was never an 
hour when I could not have altered my course with- 
out any abatement of their respect or any sacrifice to 
my own pride of opinion, if 1 could have reconciled 
it to my sence of duty and my conscience, under any 
circumstances, to vote for the bill as itwas. Yet my 
convietions were too strong for that—I couLp NoT 
po rr; and nothing remained for me but to continue 
in my place and vote against my party friends or to 
resign my seat at a period when no other question was 
likely to be affected by it. I owe it to myself to 
state that all those who knew beforehand of my in- 
tention to resign, with one voice dissuaded me from 
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the bill was destined to pass the Senate. 
_kept my seat, and voted for the bill, it would have 








that I was not mistaken in my facts. From these 
facts it may be seen that, with my vote or without it, 
If I had 


passed by a vote of twenty-nine; if [had kept my 
seat, and voted against it, the biit would have passed 


_ by the casting vote of the Vice President! 


But why resign, as my vote against the bill would 
not have counted in the result? It was not to be ex- 
pected that I should vote againgt my party friends 
without defending my vote. A speech in the Senate 
at that time would have created great excitement, 
and no doubt the same persons who now camplain 
of my resigning would have denounced me for hold- 
ing on to my office merely for the sake of making 
war upon my party. My friends in the Senate, who 
had resolved not to speak, might have had reason to 
accuse me of selfishness, and probably some of my 


reasons, uttered in the warmth of a pubhe speech, 


might have appeared as much like arraizning others 
as defending myself. 
sibility of an open rupture with those I loved, but 
with whom I dared not act, and was ever ready to 
sacrifice much more than a place in the Senate to 
avoid it, unless my duty to the country had demand- 
ed that risk at my hands. ‘Country before party, 
but party before self,” has always been my principle 
of action. If my self-sacrifice did not secure the 
peace it was intended to propitiate out of the Senate, 
1 am abundantly rewarded by its effects in the Se- 
nate. My firm intention was quietly to resign, and 
not to attack a measure of the administration after 
it had been passed by my party friends, even for my 
own vindication. And that determination would have 
been kept if the folly or wickedness of others had 
not forced this explanation from me in self-defence. 

But I kept my intentions a secret? You haveseen 
that, tothe extent that this was true, it was an act 
of party obedience on my part, which a partisan has 
no right to condemn; and all can see who will see 
that it was neither more nor less than an unselfish 
actof duty upon the facts already stated. If any 
one had been inclined to question the policy of the 
concealment beforeland, the result proved his mis- 
take, since it did no harm to the party or the bill; 
and, if it had turned out otherwise, the fault would 
not have been mine. It was a secret of the party at 
my hazard, and, instead of being blamed for it, i 
might reasonably put in a claim for credit. Having 
once consented not to disclose my hostility to the 
bill, it became a point of personal honor with me, 
and a prudent man who has that to keep cannot be 
too cautious in selecting the politicians who are to 
assist him. 

But I resigned without a right to do so, and with- 
ou’ the leave of my state? Isthat true? Let ussee. 
Suppose every voter in the democratic party had 
commanded me to vote for the bill, and yet my awn 
judgment had prevailed, as it did, against the joint 
influence of my feelings, my individual friendship, 
and my personal ambition; is there a man who will 
deny that I still had a perfect right to resign my sta- 
tion and save my conscience? Did any one ever be- 
fore suppose that party had the right toclaim domin- 
ion over the man who served them, as well as the 
office they had bestowed; over the soul as well as the 
station of their agent? Never, never. 

But in my case there is ho room for new theories. 
The legislature that elected me passed resolutions 
declaratory of their doctrine. They were passed by 
the party that elected me. Whilst the “voice of God 
in the soul of man” demanded mg opposition to the 
experimental tariff, a democratic state legisiature 
at the utmost only demanded of me to do otherwise 
‘‘or resign;” and for obeying both God and man, as | 


it, for reasons indicative of their confidence and at- | haye, are you called upon to denounce me as treach- | 
tachment, personal and political; and after my resig- | erous. No man with a due sense of honor and ac-| have been some room for censure; but | desire to 
nation bad been laid upon the table of the vice pre- | countability could put himself in a position where | have no such controversy, and as my resistance would 
sident, a number of them, without my knowledge, in- | obedience to the mandates of others was both impe- | have done no good to the republic, surely all will 


terposed to have its presentation delayed until 1 could 
be solicited to recall it. 
varied upon that point, although my determination 
oceasionally vacillated anterior to the 25th of July, 
out of deference to others, and and having done all 
Sor the party that an honest man could do, I chose to re- 
sign. And now after a cali review ot all the cir. 
cumstances, | do not hesitate to declare that I should 
do precisely the same thing were it to be done over 
again, and these are my reasons: 

Democratic Senators, numbering twenty-seven, 
had agreed to vote for the experimental tariff bill; 
and so had Mr. Jarnagin, a Wiig Senator from Ten- 
nessee. J knew that Mr. Jarnagin expected to vote 
for it, for he not only had told me himself but I also 
had reliabje information of the fact tbat he had given 
assurances of his fixed determination to do so which 
it was hardly possidle for him or any man to violate; 


| 
| 


rative and unavoidable; and no body would be fit to 


But my own opinion never | serve the republic who could. Upon any such terms 


it would be infamous lo serve any party. 
But the North Carolina resolutions of themselves 


constitute at once my defence and a refutation of 


the absurd notion that senators who cannot obey 

have no right to resign without being criminal. They 

are here: 

** Resolutions of the general assembly of North Carolina 
‘‘Resolved, That the legislature of this state have 

aright to instruct the senators of this state in con- 


In short, I deprecated the pos- 





for the purpose of raising revenue to support tho 
government, economically administered, yet thj, 
state will never consent to the imposition of taxes 
the design and operation of which are to promote 
the interests of particular occupations ai the general 
expense. 

‘Resolved, That the tariff law passed by the pro. 
sent congress [1842] is based on protective pring}. 
ples, operating as a bounty to the manufacturing jn. 
terests, and imposing unjust, unequal, and oppres. 
sive burdens upon other branches of industry, anq 
particularly those peculiar to the*southern states: 
and that, such being the effects of this. law, it js 
unwise in policy, dangerous to public liberty, and a 
perversion of that free constitution of government 
which was framed and adopted for the protection 
and security of all, and which will be best sus. 
tained by the equal operation of its laws, and the 
just dispensation of its benefits to every American 
citizen. 

“Resolved, That this law is not only protective jn 
its character and uncqnal in its operation, but that 
it violates the compromise of 1833, unjustly depriv- 
ing the souih of the benefits of that act, precisely 
at the period when they were to accrue to us, and 
immediately after we had patiently and patriotically 
endured all its burdens; and, therefore, in the name 
of honor, justice, and good faith, the legislature of 
North Carolina do protest against this law, and insist 
that it should be modified so as to place it on the 
basis of revenue duties.” * * ° = « 

“Resolved, That our senators in congress be and 
they are insTrRucTeD, and our representatives re. 
quested, to carry into effect the principles set forth 
in the foregoing resolutions. 

‘Resolved, That the governor of this state be re- 
quired to forward a copy of these resolutions to 
each of our senators in congress, with the request 
that they lay them before the senate of the Untted 
States. 

‘Ratified the 26th day of January, A. D. 1843. 

“CALVIN GRAVES, 8. H.C. 
“LOUIS D. WILSON, S. Ss.» 


Are you instructionists? Behold here is a com- 
plete exculpation of my conduct. The legislature 
says that ty “resign” is not only the right, but the 
| ‘‘duty” of a senator who does not prefer to “obey” 
their instructions. It is not to obey” without any 
|other alternative, but it is to obey “or resign”— 
either one or.the other—according to his own choice. 
So he does one “‘or” the other, he is faithful. Wiil 
the honest democracy of North Carolina, who have 
been forgetful of these instructions, perversely ad- 
here to an error, by which they may have allowed 
themselves to prejudge one who has spent the best 
part of his life, and worn out his constitution, as | 
have, in upholding the democratic party in North 
|Carolina against political foes without and selfish 
demagogues within its fold? Will that be honorable, 
or just, or democratic? I leave your own hearts to 
answer. 
Are you non-instructionists? Then remember that 
I had it not in my power to sacrifice myself to the 
country, for my vote could not have prevented, no 
_more than it could have secured, the passage of the 
j tariff act. With or without my vote the deed would 
| have been done. Remember, too, that these reso- 
lutions were passed by my own party, and the legis- 
lature who elected me, and my acceptance of the 
Office, in the view of some honorable friends, might 
\have veen held to create an implied pledze that I 
would “resign” provided I did not obey their instruc- 
lions, and therefore, that, independent of any politi- 
cal “duty to obey or resign,” 1 have come under a 
personal obligation to do the same thing. Hence, 
by holding on my seat and resisting, there might 











| agree that it was my right to resign. 

| it must be confessed that these resolutions did not 
| positively instruct the senators from North Carolina 
to vote for the experimental tariff by that name, 
| nor by any other precise description of it. It is more 
| than probable the legislature had not anticipated the 
invention of such a tariff; and 1 am sure 1 had not. 
| But they did instruct the senators to ‘‘carry into 
effect the principles declared in the foregoing res0- 
lutions;” anda plausible argument, if not a sound 


one, might be made in favor of the construction that 





gress whenever, in the opinion of the Jegislature, | their “principles,” or at least some of them, would 


} 
| 


quire not the senator to commit a violation of the 


and I had knowledge more than a week before |) 


resigned thatin case of a tic the Vice Presipent 


they misrepresent the wishes of the state, or the 


|magnitude of the occasion shali require such in- 
‘structions given, CR TO RESIGN THEIR SEATS: 


vided, The instructions to be given and obeyed re- 


constitution, or an actof moral turpitude. 


Pro- 


be carried into effect by the experimental) tariff; 209, 

therefore, if | bad remained in the senate to vote 
| against the tariff bill, it might have been alleged, 
and it would have been charged, that I had disobeye¢ 
‘the instructions of the North Carolina legislature 


merely for the sake of my office. And what could 


“Resolved, That while North Carolina, in the opin-| I have answered? Had | told you that the resolu- 
ion of this legislature, will never object to any) tions were obscure, and that therefore I had not 


meant to vote in fayor of it. The result has proved | amount of taxes equally apportioned and imposed, | been able to obey, my excuse would have been 4 
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false one, for I have alré@d@y shown you that I dared 


not vote for the thing, had the instructions been sent 
in the very words of the act, whilst the alternative of 
resigning was conceded to be both my right and my 
duty. Hadi told you that the higher duty imposed 
upon me the obligation of defcaling this new, unwise, 
and sectional tarifi of 1846, in order to save the re- 

ublic and the people from those injurious results 
which, according to my judgment, were almost una- 
yoidable, and that, therefore, 1 had remained in the 
senate in defiance of instructions, it would have 
been untrue in my case; for, as [ have already stated, 
I knew the bill would pass, with or without my vote. 
] was incapable of resorting to any such false pre- 
texts for my defence. Asa christian and a gentle- 
man, it was my duty to assume, as the party press 
at home would seem to have admiited already, that 
the “principles” of these resolutions were ‘‘carried 
out” by the experimental tariff; and, not being able 
to obey, it was therefore my right to resign. If 
there had been any doubt about the other “principles 
set forth in the foregoing resolutions,” there was 
none upon the principle of the senator’s ‘duty to re- 
sign; and his ‘‘right”’ to do that ‘Was unquestioned 
and unquestionable. 

In so far as the legislature intended to declare 
hostility to the tariff act of 1842, | concurred with 
them, and | again repeat that my embarrassments 
grew altogether out of this: that the act by which 
it was proposed to get rid of the tariff act of 1842, 
was, under the circumstances of its presentation, 
progress, and enactment, and, in view of all its con- 
sequences to the party and the country, as bad or 
worse than the act of 1842; and a support of it by 
my vote was ulterly repugnant to a sense of my duty 
to myself, and fealty to North Carolina and the 
Union; so that I retired from it as | would from a 
political pestilence. 1 did not do it soonor, for the 
reasons already given; and for the additional reason, 
that the governor of the state being a whig, it was 
impossible to surrender my office to the democratic 
party that elected me. If it was not my duty, it 
was certainly my right, to postpone it until the Au 
gust elections, and that right I exercised for the be- 
nefit of the democratic party, whose minions have 
been the first to denounce me for ii! ‘The people of 
North Carolina will not, they cannot in honor, and 
justice, give their sanction to such abominable 
iniquity. They are too just, too honorable, to ap- 
prove of ihe execrable maxim that “‘all’s fair in po- 
ities.” 

it may be regarded as no slight evidence of the 
faithfulness with which I adhered to my party obli- 
gations, that, afier consenting, under the pressure 
of strong feelings, to vote for the experimental 
tariff, provided it could be amended so as to post- 
pone its taking effect until 4th March next, I had 
very considerable doubts whether I had not gone too 
far. . Yet, in my endeavors to avoid complaint, I 
adhered to my pledge, and nobody was suffered to 
know of my repentance. The minute before I re- 
signed, it was made known that I would abide by that 
offer, and a final answer was given by those compe- 
tent to reply, that the bill would certainly pass without 
my vote, and my alteration of it would endanger its pas- 
sage in the other house, and tierefore no amendment 
would be voted for. This was communicated to me, 


and thereupon my resignation was handed in to the 
senate. 


Now, my friends dnd countrymen, I believe I have 
told you all, and I submit to your justice and com- 
mon sense whether ingenuity and malice combined 
can make out more against my conduct with the ad 
ministration, upon the subject of the tariff, than an 
honest difference of opinion? Because the president 
recommended a tax law, must your senator there- 
fore approve of it, without crossing a ¢ or dotting 
ani? Because the administration wished to carry 
abill for revenue, must your senator, against his 
Own judgment, therefore vote for it? Because the 
lreasury department may have become committed 
‘oa new experiment on the tariff, does it therefore 

come a part of the creed of democracy, and bind 
‘enators who were chosen long before this adminis- 
tion was elected? When, and where, and how did 
these become a part of the political faith of North 
Carolina? Who indoctrinated her and her people?— 
What book teaches it? What precedents enforce it? 
hat age illustrates it? The constrrurion provides 
that bills for raising revenue shall originate in the 
house of representatives; but here is a new doctrine 
0 politics, and a new practice in carrying it out, as 
Well as a new principle for laying duties! And will 
you agree to proscribe me simply because I resigned 
rather than give my vote thus to revolutionize at 
once, and without time for deliberation or opportu- 
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I do not undertake to account, for the present at|rejoice more that the good work was done than 
least, for the extraordinary outrage that was per-|I shall that I did it, and much more than I now cam 
petrated upon my rights as a man and a senator, as/ that 1 have been chosen by you to attempt it. 
soon as J had resigned, and before I had been either; On the other hand, should it be my misfortyxe to 
asked for my reasons or allowed time to speak to| fail altogether, and to lose at the close the confi- 
you for myself, nor to remark upon the servile spirit | dence which has been so generously bestowed in the 
of some in our own state who were quite eager to | outset, my friends shall not find a reason for my 
follow the ignoble lead. There is atime for all) failure m the lack of zeal to do all my duty toNorth 
things. But to those in North Carolina, of every | Carolina; nor will my enemies be able to attribute 
party, who aim to direct public opinion, | beg leave | it in any degree to a violation of previous pledges; for 
to say a word in which they are interested as inuch | beyond such as my known political principles have ave- 
as I can be. How happened it that another demo-| thorised you farly to infer, I am bound by no pledges 
cratic senator openly denounced this very bill as| whatever. 1 do not affect to be ignorant that my 
absurd, disgusting, and unfit to be touched, and we | election to the senale was made by the democratic 
was not noliced by party censures? How did it come | party, and ] should spurn the thought of deserting 








rs to amend the oct, all the past experience of| 
Hoy ernment, and to set aside the counsels of | 

ashing ton, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Jack- | 
son? b] ; ? 


about that another democratic senator in debate, | the principles of thatparty after having been chosers 
averred most emphatically that the omission in it of | to fill so exalted a post for the very purpose of sus- 


a tax upon tea and coffee for revenue “was without | taining them. 


Iam myself heartily and conscien= 


excuse,” and not a word of complaint was made |tiously a Democrat. tis the common lot of public 


against HIM? 


Whence was it that democrats of Vir-| men to encounter calumny and misrepresentation; 


ginia voted against the administration upon the reso-| that would seem to be a tax imposed by freedom 
lution of notice to terminate the Oregon convention, | upon patriotism, and | am not so vain as to expect to 


and no one was heard to proclaim rneir want of | go free. 


May J not, however, be permitted, on this 


fealty to the party or administration? And by what| occasion, without censure from any quarter, to be- 
influence was it that South Carolina democrats did | speak the candor of all Just men against those sus— 
the like, and ruey went unreproved? Whence hap- | picions which are so common, but so well calculated 
pened it that a democratic senator refused to vote for|to weaken the hands of a representative? | do it 


| 


the Mexican wer, and still uz was a good party man| more for the office of state senator than myself, and 
and administration man? And that other democratic | not so much to protect my own feelings as to fortify 


senators voted against amendments to the Indepen- | the station I must occupy. 


Suspicions, I mean, o€ 


dent Treasury, reported upon the recommendation | the political integrity of a representative, begeltings 
of the administration, and declared by the secrefary | distrust if he fails on all occasions to arrange him= 
to be indispensable io his getling along, and yet ruey | self, as a servile follower, behind some great party 
were treated as true and loyal, without any open re- | captain; and, on the other hand, causing even re~ 
proaches? And, more than all, how will you account | spectable men, to their own dishonor, and that of hu= 


for it that other senators have denounced the presi- | 


man nature, to think of enticing a political opponen 


dent for the Oregon treaty, and openly charged him | from the path of rectitude by pretending to aptici- 
with fraud, deceit, and hypocrisy, and still ruey re- | pate his treachery, ifever he happens to separate 
main very excellent friends of this administration, | from his own party leaders upon any question what= 


and received no eensures? 
Carolina, who enjoyed the personal confidence of | 
the president more than any other, supported his ad- | 
ministration more zealously, and I may say more | 
successfully, than any other single senator has done— | 
an early, intimate, unflinching fried, who brought to 


his support his heart as. well as his head, all he had of | 


both—has been denounced and slandered as a traitor 
and apostate, merely because he resigned his seat in 


conscience by voting for a measure of legislation, 


But a senator from North | ever. 


The dread of false clamors by selfish men of 
one’s own siue, and the mortifying enticements of 
flattery from the other, springing alike from this 


_uncharitable source, constitute serious discourage- 


ments to a scrup lous and sensitive mind against ac- 


cepting a public office, whilst to venal or timid men 


or disturb his administration friends by resisting it. | 


Such are the undeniable facts, look ye to their mean- 
ing. Your friend and countryman, 
WILL. H. HAYWOOD, Jr. 
Washington, August 10, 1846. 


APPENDIX. 
Senator Haywood's letter of acceptance, addressed to the 
legislature of North Carolina. 


GENTLEMEN: I have had the honor to receive, 
through your speaker, official notice of my elec- 


i i > Uni Siates | , Nai pir 
tion #¢ a senator in the congress of the United State -edtothe same party may differ without crime in 


from North Carolina, with a request that 1 would 
accept the same. 

It has become so much a matter of course to make 
professions of gratitude for public favor, that I am 
not without apprehension such professions from me 
will be regarded asa mere form. But called, as J 
have been, without any solicitation of mine, to re- 
sume the responsibilities of so distinguished a sta- 
tion in the service of North Carolina, it is buta 
faint expression of my feelings to declare that | 
thank you, with all my heart, for this mark of your 
confidence. _ ' 

Though oppressed by a painful distrust of my 
ability to do the half of what my affection for the 
state would prompt me to undertake in her behalf, 
still 1 believe it is my duty not to decline your no- 
mination. I would I had more experience and 
greater capacity for the patriotic work. Such as | 
have shall be brought to it without reserve. Our 
state enjoys, asshe deserves an enviable reputation 
for honesty and disinterestedness. In her devotion 


to liberty and the Union, she has been second to) 


none; for submission to lawful authority, a rever- 
ence for Jaw and order, and a general regard for 
personal right, | do believe there is not such another 
people in the world. These virtues, while they dis- 
linguish the character of the state, do at the same 
time furnish strong motives for faitbfuluess in her 
public agents. I trust it may be in my power to 
show my own appreciation of her partiality, by al- 


ways regarding the station assigned to me as an in- | 


strument to advance her welfare. 
order of Providence it should be my lot to accom. 


And if, in the} 


plish any great good, or to assist others in accom- | 


plishing—to prevent any serious evils to or our com- 
mon country, and to North Carolina in particular, 
or to aid others in preventing them, I shall hereafter 


| 
} 
| 


in office they are perilous temptations to swerve 


from the manly performance of their duty. I[tmust 
needs be that parties will exist, and perhaps it is 
the senate into your hands, sooner than violate his | 


right and proper that they should. Iam not to be 
understood as deprecating party, but only the malig- 
nant ingenuity with which it strives to fasten jlself 
upon all and any and every question which can be 
presented. ‘This latter spirit is an undeniable evil; 
it makes us slaves to the bad passions, not only of 
ourselves but of others also; it destroys the salylary 
influence of a well regulated and patriotic party 
spirit, having for its object the happiness of the peo- 
ple,and locking to the welfare of the country. Hopest 
statesmen have always been more or less party men. 
There are, however, a3 there always must be, some 
questions which concern our government above the 
rightful control of mere party: questions, in the de- 
termination of which upright minds, though attach- 


either; and legislators for the Union, though belong- 
ing to opposite parties, may happen to concur with- 
out bad faith in either; questions upon which it were 
as factious to adhere to a party, contrary to the con- 


'victions of one’s understanding, as it would be dis- 


honorable upon others of a different character to 
desert partly and to falsify the professions by means 
of which he had_ been elevated to office. And jt is 
not a dictatein prudence in the people to multiply 
rather than diminish the rumber of these questions, 
as it should be a principle of honor among those 
who aim to give a direction to the popular mind to 
allow to their representatives that there are some 
points upon which, being left to think for himself, 
he will be expected to act independently according 
to his own judgment, without thereby exposing him- 
self to be claimed as anally by his enemies, or de- 
nounced as a traitor by his friends? Thougha partly 
map, therefore, upon measures which legilinalely 
cornect themselves with the acknowledged princi- 
ples of party, and by no means approving the hypo- 
crisy of statesmen or politicians who may feign to 
live altogether above its almosphere, | dare not gur- 
reader the state to party, did fealty to the later 
inmake it necessary to do it; nor willl ever sacri- 
fice my party to self, should it be in my power to do 
that. 


Relying upon the blessings of God on my effusts 
to serve Norih Carolina, and, as her senator, adhering 
to what is right for its own sake, in public asin 
private life, 1 shall strive to deserve alike the coyfi- 
dence of the state and of the party by whose layor 
this high trust has been confided to me. 

am your friend and countryman, 
WM. H. HAYWOOD, Jr. 

Raleigh, Jan. 16, 1843. 
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Tue Santa Fe Expeprrion.—An express from Gen. 
Kearney reached Fort Leavenworth on the 14th instant. 
The general with several companies United States dra- 
goons, the Ist regiment Missouri volunteers under Col. 
Doniphan, and Major Clarke’s battalion of volunteer 
artillery left Bents’ Fort for Santa Fe, on the Ist of Au- 
gust, all in fine health and spirits. They had informa- 
tion that so far from a resistance, the Mexicans were 
anxious for the arrival of the Americans. ‘The ladies 
of Santa Fe were making extensive preparations for a 
fandango dance and other sports to weleome their re- 
ception, and some of them expressed a desire to accom- 
vany the expedition to California. Captain Moore, 
Gnited Stares dragoons, had captured three spies, sent 
by the Mexicans to look out. ‘l'iey were taken !o camp, 
and there told to examine every thing and make what 
enquiries they pleased, and were then dismissed. Gen. 
Kearney would remain at Santa Fe till Colonel Price’s 
reciment arrived, and then proceed to California. 

Col. Allen with 500 Mexican infantry was progress- 
ing rapidly and would probably reach Bents’ Fort be- 
fore Col. Price’s mounted-men. A great number of trad- 
ers and a large quantity of goods were met on their way 
out. 

When the Litile Missouri left Fort Leavenworth, on 
the 16th, there were vet at the fort nine companies, a 
portion of Colonel Price’s regiment, and a portion of 
Lieut. Col. Wilcox’s extra battalion. 


OrgEGON EMIGRATION. A party of ten persons who 
left Oregon city on the 18th of April last, reached St. 
Louis un the 15th inst. On the route in, the party pass- 
ed five hundred and twenty-four emigrant wagons, 
mos'ly to go to Oregen; a portion, however, intended to 
cross over into Calitornia by the Salt Lake route. Col. 
Russell's company, including Gov. Boggs and others, 
were met about one hundred and filty niles beyond Fort 
Laramic. This company when they started intended to 
go to Oregon, and it is probable the whole company 
will gothere. ‘The general health of the country was, 
at the time of the departure of the company, very good. 


Navan. The steam frigate Mississippi reached Pen- 
sneola, on the 19th, in four and a half days from Vera 
Gruz. Santa Anna wasexpec’ed to arrive the day after 
the Mississippi left, but the Santa Anna party, though 
they require a change of ruers, sternly insist upon the 
most active prosecution of hostilities. 


A demonstration, by order of Com. Conner, was made | 


neainst Alvarado, on the 8th inst., in which the Missis- 
sippi participated. The difficulty of passing the bar, 
and the appearances of an approaching storm, induced 
a signal to haul eff, after some shots had been exchanged, 
without injury on ovr side. ; 


Treasury Notes. The Washington Union, of Fri- 
day, states that the secretary of the treasury has author- 
ized, under the advice of the President of the United 
States, and in conformity with the act of July last, the 
issue, on that day, of treasury notes to the amount of 
half a million of dollars of the denomination of $50 and 
$100. Noies of larger denomination will hereatter be 
oceasionally issued. ‘The Union adds— We understand 
from the best authority that the secretary of ihe treasury 
has uniformly avowed his determination to issue no trea- 
sury notes under $50.” 


Busrxk-s crrctes. Boston papers say that a fair fa’ 
business is now going on in that city. 
easier. ‘ 

At New York a number of heavy and disastrous fat- 
Jures have taken place during the weck. Some have 


also occurred at Balumore. 

GriéIn AND FLOUR, continue down at the lowest figures 
we have yet quoted them at. 

Tosacco, has accumulated until neither public nor pri- 
vate warehouses can accommodate what 1s brought to 
Balumore. 


Corron, sustains its own—and is rather in demand.— | 


Accounts of the condition of the crop are quite gloomy. 
The arniy worm has assuiled it severely in many places, 

Poraro pizEAsE. The Burlington Press, of the 2lst 
states that this disease has attacked ihe potato earlier, 
certainly than isst season. “Fields that were sound last 
year, are already severely infected. ‘The editor says, a 


: : a fe . 
worm i8 invariably found by examining the etalk, sup- | 
posed to be the product of an egg depesited by a fly.— | 


the disease to the tubers. he 
the point at which the egg 1s deposited 1s found to be a 
preventative. 


Tur WEATHER, in our region continues as favorable | 


fur maturing the crops of corn and tobacco, as we have 

ever Wituessed. 
Execrions. Indiana. , 

the State Sentinel, give the following result: 


W hig. Loco. 
Senate, 24 26 
House, 53 47 
Joint ballot, 77 7: 


Missourt. ‘Zhe new constiluiion, adop'ed by the Con- 
stitutional Convention lately heid, and submutted to the 
people of the Strate for approval or rejecuon—has been 
Tr jected by a cecisive vote. 

lowa has, by popular vote, adopted the Cunstitution, 
aid becomes Ove of the States of the Union. 


Money market | 


Official returns, according to | 


Eartequakse. A severe shock was felt at five mi- 
nutes before 5 oelock on Tuesday morning, the 25th 
inst.. in Massachusetis. At Boston, the Z'ranscript 
states, “it was accompanied by a rumbling sound, re- 
sembling that caused by a train of railroad cars passing 
over a short bridge.” Numbers of persons were awak- 
ened by the rucking of their beds. At Jamaica Plains 
a chimney wasshaken down. At Worcester, door bells 
were rung by the vibration. At Newburyport, a ramb- 
ling noise, ten or fifteen minutes in duration, was heard. 
At Wiimington, crockery ware was knocked from the 
shelves. At Beverley, a gentleman writes, “my bed 
shook, and it sounded as though a dozen railroad trains 
} v7 passing over my rovf.” It was also felt at Spring- 
ield. 


Tue Ca.irornia expepition.—We learn that Gol. 
Stanton has chartered the ships Susan Drew, T. H. 
Perkins, and Loo Choo, to convey the California ex- 
pedition to their place of destination. These ves- 
sels are all of the best class of ships and of about 
700 tons custom house measure—well ventilated and 
admirably calculated for transports. 

We are pleased to learn, that while millions of 
dollars have been squandered in extravagant char- 
ter parties at the south, these vesseis have a!l been 
taken up at what would be considered reasonab'e 
terms if engaged by individuals. The gross amount 
paid to the three ships 1s only $65,000. Those who 
are acquainted with Col, Stanton will not be sur 
prised at this, while the public will of course be 
prepared to learn that certain friends of the adminis- 
tration Were anxious to do the work for double the 
sum! 

For ourselves we have never believed that this ex 


pedition would sail under the command of J. D. Sie- | 


/venson; and warrant fer such an opinion, may be 
found in the well known Glentworth affair. A man 
who has ever found it necessary to be an alias, 
should never be entrusted with a military command 
or made the associate and companion of gentlemen. 
How Governor Marcy can justify it to his consci- 
ence and the country for having recommended Ste- 


pete 





’ “ARMY OF celine ; 
DVANCE OF THE ARMY. ; ; 
to the Sth inst. # Rete SeRmorcs dates 
Gen. Taytor left Matamoros on the 5th August, in 
the steamer Whiteville, for Camargo, accompanied by 
about one half the Texan regiment of infantry and ; 
few regulars. . 
Gen. ‘I'wiaas is left in command at Matamoros. 
‘TEMPERANCE ORDERS. Previous to leaving, General 
Taylvr on the 2d inst. issued the following: ” 
“General Order, No. 94. No spirituons liquors wiil he ey 
permitted to enter the river or the city of Matamoros for me 
the purposes of barter or traflic on the account of any uk Ae 
person whatever, whether sutler in the army or private Seas aes 
dealers. Any liquors found in violation of this order jes 
will be co..fiseated and sent to the quartermaster in N #35 
Orleans to be sold—one half of the proceeds for the be- = 
nefit of the informant, the other half to be applied to the ie 
support of the hospital department. ihe 
The merchants at Matamoros wi!l be permitted to 
vend the liquors they may actually have on hand but to 
receive no new supplies. Ss 
The commanding general issues this order under the 
sanction of the general government, and calls upon all : ae 
officers.to give their aid in executing its provisions. The 
quartermaster’s department and Col. Clark will take the "eg 
necessary measures to have it communicated to the per. = 
sons interested, particularly to the dealers in Matampo. 
ros, and the masters of al! public transports or other ves- 
sels in the river. Any steambvat captains or other hired ie 
persons that are found violating it, will be at once dis. se 
missed from the service ” Prank 
We judge from the numerous article in the Matamo.- | 
ros papers, that the above order has occasioned no litle aes 
excitement. How far it is possible to evade its provisions, Pe 
is the question. “Spirituons liquors?’ says the sutler,— tie 
and the government wines and malt liquors they insist 2 
are included in the prohibition. 
Col. Hays’ regiment of mounted Texans were stil! de- es 
tained at Matamoros on the 8th, for want of tents, a4 
which had been sent for from Point Isabel. A letier ee 
from one of the regiments of that date, intimates that os a 
instead of guing direct to Camargo, that regiment is tu 
preered in the direction of Tampico into the interior, 
and join the main army in a few weeks at Camargo. 
A letter published in the New Orleans Bulletin, dated 




























































venson for this highly important command, we can- 
not conjecture. 
We have now lying on our table a paper, signed 





‘es agaist Stevenson which he pledges to prove be- 
fore a court of engniry if an opportunity be afforded 
|him. Of course we know nothing of their truth; 
| but whether true or false, the government will not 
| be held excused by the people, if the expedition be 


| permitted to sail under the command of Stevenson | 


| without an investigation into these charges. 

| We copy the following from this paper, which has 
|been handed us by Sutherland who is himself a omp- 
|tain of volunteers. 
of his regiment by procuring a large quantity of cloth- 
lig, net American in its fashion ner suited to the cli- 


imate of California, which he designs to compel his men | 


/to purchase from him at prices tar above the real value; 
his son-in-law being the pretended contractor. 

Sth. That he reported company rolls to the governor 
of this state as complete according to the requisitions of 
| (he war department, when in fact the companies did 
| not contain the men professed to have been enrolled, 
(and thus procured commissions for favorites to the ex- 
iclusion of competent men and good officers who had 
| reported perfect roils of companies, whose ranks were 
| filled with respectable men. 
| Gih. That be has used his influence to exclude from 
the corps of officers of his regiment all men of capacity 
and experience, and taose wiuo would be most likely to 
| be directed by a nice regard for the interest and usonor 
) of their country, and to constitute it a body of weak, or 
| very young and inexperienced men, “ ho must needs be 
| his suppliant underhags. 
| Tth. Lhat he has publiely declared that if he was sent 
‘out by the govemment in couvoy, he would run away 
| from the naval commander; and that ufter he had landed 


ihe Untied States nor any other authority of the govern- 
| ment, 


unbecoming ar officer and a soldier. 


| but the Whole country, and they are now declared with 
the fullest sense und undersianding that I endorse their 
truth with the commission which I mygeif hold, and a 
fine and imprisonment on an indictment tor libel, if 
\the charges should prove to be such—and with this 1 
am content 

| 7 * * * * * * 
Tos. Jerrerson SuTHERLAND. 
|New York Ccur, & Enquirer. 





" r — re 
| Carr. Lown, 2d U. 8S. -Artillery.—A subscription 


_ (limited to one dollar each subscriber) has been open- 


} 
; 


iby the Mexicans. 
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| two days since for Camargo by the river, to await the 


Thos. Jefferson Sutherland, making many grave charg- | 


| 4ih. ‘That hie has purposed a fraud upon the members 


im Calijornia he would no longer obey the President of 


Sih. That he has practised duplicity on the Presideat, | 
: | tag | the Cove and ‘Y persons | lice in this state, | 
‘The worm -destroys the vitality and this communicates | the Govervor, and other persons in oflice ta this state, 


Mowing off the stalks below | *"U* : ' 
ij hese are grave Cuarges which concern not me aione, 


ed at Rochester, N. Y. for the purpose of purchasing | factorily explained, and that we shall be furnished on 
and presenting a sword to Capt. Lowd, of the 2d. U.| our arrival at our point of destination. 

S. Artillery, for his gallant conduct in the defence of | 
Fort Brown during the long bombardment of that post 


Matamoros, August 6th, says: “General Taylor left here 


'assemblage of tie army at that point, for the march to 
| Monterey. It is thought he wall be able to begin the 
march by the Ist to 10:h September. : 

His fieid force will be 2,500, and if the 2d infantry ar. 
| rive in time, say, 3,000 regular troops, with about 7,300 

volunteers, as follows: three Texas regiments; two Ohio; 
one Georgia; two Kentucky; one Tennessee; one Ala- 
| bama; one Mississippi regiment, and the Baltimore 
| battalion, in all say, 10,000 men. The two Indiana re- 
giments will probably be distributed between this city 
| and the mouth of the river, under the command of Bri- 
| ga‘lier General Lane. er 
| Onecf the Texas mounted regiments, under Colonel 

| ays, marches by a wide circuit through San Fernan- 

do, Lenares, &c., to join the maia body at Camargo, 
or on the marclito Monterey. They will probably find < 
work, as M:jia is said to be at Lenares, with the wreck | 
of Arista’s force, 
| The artillery will be composed of Duncan's, Ridge- 
'ley’s, and Bragg’s batteries, of two six pounders, and 
| one twelve pounder howitzer each, and a fourth battery 
of two twelve pound guns, and two twenty-four pound 
howitzers, under Capt Webster, in all sixteen pieces, 
with six horses to each gun. ‘They will travel easily. 

The dragoons will probably be increased to 300 or 
350 by recruits. ‘They have been nursing their hoses 
ever since the battles, and are in better condition than . 
they then were. ‘I’wo of the ‘Texas regiments are z= | 
-ounted rifleinen, and will make the whole force of 
horses, say 1,400, 

By the close of September this column will reach 
Monterey, where the chances of a battle are sufficient!y 
uncertal) to make it a matter of daily doubt and specu- 
lation. ‘he very air is rife with rumors. It is said that 
W vol is now in command; if s0, and he continues there, ‘ 
}it is a guarantee of hard knocks.” ‘ 
| ‘The amy, itis said, will leave Camargo about the Es 4 
25th of August, in the direction of Monterey. : 7 

The health of the regular army is represented to be = 
good. The volunteers are suffering considerably, main 
| ly trom indiscretions, to which want of siiict discipline 
| renders them lable. 


| LEITER FROM ‘COL. YELL, OF THE ARKANSAS VOLUNTEERS: - 
Headquarters, Shreveport, (La.) July 2%. * 
| My pear sir: | have only a moment to write to you. mS * 
| We reached this place on yesterday at 11 o’clock a. ™ ; : 
/and by 10 p. m. we crossed the river, and will take UP 

the line of march for San Antonio. I regret that we Sz 7 
have been disappointed in receiving our public arms a" 
camp equipage. ‘There has been inexcusable neg'* 
gence somewhere, and J shall make the report to (he 
proper department; and if that negligence should be 


a i i 





continued, and we reach San Antonio without finats 2 4 
our amns, I shall make a final and direct report of te _ ba 
case to the secretary of war, and if he docs not correct BS iy 


| such inattention he will deserve to be removed from < 
| present position. 1 hope, however, all will yet be sa!!* 


= 

lam pleased to say that our troops are remarkably “7 

healthy yet, and jn good spirits. They will, wheo 4° we a 
opportunity offers, give a good account of themse!ves.~ eg 
la haste, youre, A. YELL x 
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